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Many thanks to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Water R. Stoxes, M.D. and Dr. Carl Rogers for the article, “What 2 
ae We Know About Psychotherapy,” which 
appeared in the April, 1961, issue. Having 
been “in therapy” for slightly over two years, 
D : it is profoundly reassuring to realize that I 
The am not traveling an unblazed trail. Dr. ore 
New York Neu cm Rogers’ description of the thinking of the — 
. client is a masterpiece of accuracy! I og ot 
@ Cooperation Between Psycho- myself therein! issu! 
therapists and Pastoral Counselors A READER 3 sion 
in the United States (Name withheld by request) Dr 
By Rosert C. Leste | 
Assoc. Professor of TO THE EDITOR: mat 
Just a note of appreciation for Dr. Carl | 7 = 
Rattie Sehool of Relici Rogers’ article on “What We Know About 
| f Psychotherapy” in the April issue, as well as 
@ Understanding Spiritual Healing William Cole's article on Marriage for 
By Currton E. Kew in the June issue. 7 If 1 
Director of Dr. Cole writes “people are going tof} 
Group Psychotherapy church because it is the thing to do. But by ais 
American Foundation of and large ‘the hungry sheep look up and are eee 
Relivi ner not fed.’’? How true, and also, I wonder if 
pee oe Paychiatry that is why so many go once or twice and do 
meme eee ae not return. I have visited a number of 
! PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY | churches and so often go away with such 
| Great Neck, N ae feeling. I could not help but tie this in TO 1 
ith some of Dr. Rogers’ statements. I often 
! (JI enclose $5.00 for a one-year sub- ! 
eel the minister is playing a role, saying I 
scription to PASTORAL PsYCHOLocy. | something he doesn’t feel. 
ij OF enclose $11.00 for a three-year | For me, both articles have a great deal to in F 
subscription to PAsToRAaL “4 » say. I hope we have an opportunity to reas are 
| CHOLOGCY. more by both men. tora 
MARVIN KENNEDY a de 
tora 
TO THE EDITOR: 
Zone .. dtute ..... 
! I have just read Samuel Southard’s editor- 
— ial on “Masculinity and Femininity in the 
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Church” in the June issue, and I am looking 
forward to the coming articles on this im- 
portant subject for our time. 

I certainly would like to see a good, exten- 
sive bibliography on male and female roles. 
I find this problem of roles constantly en- 
tering into human relationships—all the way 
from working wives, who spend the monéy; 
how the two incomes are handled, to such 
discussions about women complaining about 
having to stand on crowded buses while ei 
men sit. 

Thanks for your very helpful magazine. 

—Joun Davis 
San Francisco, California 


TO THE EDITOR: 


It was my good fortune recently to pick 
up a back copy of your magazine in the 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin Col- 
lege. The issue I happened to glance through 
was devoted to The Ministry to Youth. The 
articles I found therein dealt directly with 
some of the problems which I have en- 
countered in. the field. 

-I was so impressed with this particular 
issue that I used it extensively in a discus- 
sion in our Youth Work Practicum under 
Dr. Fildey of the Graduate School. This 
class has shared my. enthusiasm for the 
materials presented to the extent that they 
wish to devote a major portion of the re- 


- maining time in the semester to a discussion 


centered about these articles. 
For my own part, I am enclosing a check 
for a yedr’s subscription to your magazine. 


If the future issues are anything like the 


enes I have seen in the past, then I count 
this subscription to be essential to my edu- 
cational expenses. 


Joon A. York 
Oberlin, Ohio 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I would like to take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation of the fine material 
in PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. We in Australia 
are beginning to recognise the value of pas- 
toral counseling. This type of work is having 
a deepening influence in our ministries. The 
simply written material is most helpful for 


us who are commencing our work in pas- 


toral counseling. 


Rev. Lance A. FLATTERS | 
-Newmarket-Grange Baptist Church 
Brisbane, Australia 


‘per copy, postpaid. Consignment orders may 
_be arranged.. Individual yearly subscriptions 
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Now when Jesus was born.in 
Bethlehem of Judea in the days 
of Herod the king, behold, 
there came wise men from 
the east to Jerusalem, 

Saying, Where is he that is 
born King of the Jews? for 
we have seen his star in the 
Sent, and are come to wor- 
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Elliott Dunlap Smith 


O UR Man of the Month is a Unitarian layman who, despite his 
official retirement three years ago, continues to exercise respon- 


sibilities in several fields of his interest including the religious, as an 


active adviser to the East Harlem Protestant Parish, as a member of 
the Committee to Visit the Harvard Divinity School, and as a mem- 
ber of the Commission on the Church of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Association. His appearance on our pages is due to many other activi- 
ties as well, perhaps especially to his work on professional education 
including his leadership of the organizing meeting of the Association 
of Seminary Professors in the Practical Fields. | 

The versatility of his career ought not to be permitted to obscure 
the central interest that has been his throughout, and which is well 
suggested in the article published in these pages. When serving as an 


executive and administrator, he has been unusual in bringing an edu- | 


cational perspective to that work. When serving as teacher and re- 


searcher, he has been no less unusual in seeing these activities from 


the point of view of personal relationships, organizing toward human 
ends, and administering to serve the ends of education. 

Most of his formal education was received at Harvard Univer- 
sity, where both his A. B. and LL. B. degrees 
were awarded (in 1913 and 1916 respectively) 

The MAN cum laude. He was one of the three officers of 
the Harvard “Law Review” while a law school 
of the student. Several honorary degrees were con- 
| ferred upon him in the latter part of his career. 
4 6 TH After practicing law from his graduation 
until the United States became active in World 
War I, he became Chief of Organization of the 
(Continued on page 66) 
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editorial 


Carl Gustav Jung 


[HE DEATH of Doctor Jung late 


last spring came in the fullness of 
years. In his mid-eighties, Jung had 
been restricted in his activities by ill- 
ness for two or three years previously. 
A man of unusual physical strength, 
and with extraordinary energy, he lived 


up to the proper limit of his capacities 
until his death. A biography of Jung | 


was always discouraged by him during 
his lifetime. We may now hope that his 
life may be sketched with a thorough- 
ness and objectivity similar to the 


treatment given to Freud in the biog- 


raphy by Ernest Jones. If that is done, 
Jung as a human being is bound to in- 
terest many even among those who re- 
gard his psychology as incorrect or 
fanciful. 

Jung, the son of the Swiss Protes- 


tant minister, in fact shared some basic 


character traits with Freud, the Aus- 
trian Jew. Both had an extraordinary 
capacity to stand courageously though 


undramatically on their convictions de- 


spite enmity, distortion, and misunder- 
standing. Both combined rare intellec- 


. tual gifts with unusual but not obvious 


sensitivity and capacity for feeling. 


Both were physicians, but physicians 


whose primary interest was in under-— 


standing some of the riddles of the uni- 
verse. Both were extraordinarily hard 
workers, but both were more imagina- 
tive than systematic in the ordinary 
sense of the term. Granted the immense 
differences between them, even in char- 
acter traits, it may well be that the 
many basic commonalities contributed 
to their parting in 1913. 

Genuine understanding of the genius 
and contribution of Freud has come 
only during the last generation. For 
Jung, and especially in this country, 
it is still to come. His name is known, 
he is mentioned as one of the big three 
of early dynamic psychology, and every 
textbook has a squib about him. But 
with rare exceptions, these quickies are 
not inclined to invite further reading. 
They are likely to be about extraverts 
and introverts, which Jung was prob- 
ably sorry he invented; or about the 
collective unconscious, usually de- 
scribed as if a cousin of Banquo’s 
ghost. Probably Jung’s own writing 
has contributed to the general misun- 
derstanding of his position, for he had 
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great and often intimidating erudition 
even though over limited areas, and his 
writing, while not unusually hard to 
grasp, is nevertheless far less lucid 
than that of Freud. Jung’s penchant 
both for neologisms, and for using or- 
dinary words in a special sense, has 
also helped him to be misunderstood. | 

It is my conviction, which I hope 
some day to elaborate beyond these 
few paragraphs, that Jung’s per- 
manent and important contribution to 
understanding man’s nature will be 
found at points rather different from 
those where Freud’s genius is now 
generally acknowledged, and that the 
Freudian and Jungian contributions, 
rightly understood, are not in competi- 


tion. One illustration may be given. 


Several observers have noted the simi- 
larity between what Freud discovered 
and the stone that the builders rejected. 
Dreams, slips of the tongue, wit, sexu- 
ality in children—were some of the 
phenomena previously neglected by se- 
rious students but which, when inves- 
tigated carefully by Freud, became the 
head of the new psychological corner. 
It is less well recognized that Jung 
was the first to study carefully some 
other stones that the builders, even 
Freud, had rejected. His interest in 
alchemy may serve as illustrative. That 
curious medieval system and practice, 
seeking for gold and often regarded as 
a precursor of scientific chemistry, was 
of no concern to Jung in that context. 
Instead, he found it rich with sym- 
bolic psychological meanings, revealing 
aspects of the unconscious life in the 
same general way and Freud had 
shown meanings in dreams or fairy 
tales. Some casual readers of or about 
Jung have mistakenly assumed he took 
alchemy (or flying saucers) seriously 
in physical terms. Instead he saw such 
things—and above all religious phe- 
nomena—as revelatory of depths of the 


October 


human psyche which the more in- 


dividualistic phenomena like dreams 


are unlikely to set forth. So he too, in ~ 


my judgment, requires the text about 
the stone and the head of the corner. 
To date his stones and Freud’s are too 
seldom seen on the same pile; but in 
the long run of western intellectual his- 
tory, I believe they will be so viewed. 

For Jung the proper function of reli- 
gion was to keep men open to the 
depths of their own psyche (not sealed 
off or made rationalistic or become 
organization men) and at the same 
time to prevent their being swallowed 
by those depths (as in serious mental 
illness, or in the rise of Hitler). Thus 


Jung, contrary to some popular mis- 


understandings, had no sympathy for 
“control” by the unconscious forces 
even if religious in character. Man had 
to be and to become a self; and consci- 
ousness, while small, could not be 
overwhelmed without dehumanizing 
man. One of the most frequently recur- 
ring notes in Jung is negative comment 
about western Christianity, especially 
the Protestantism in which he was 
reared and to which he was still deep- 
ly bound, because of what he felt was 
its increasing failure to perform this 
basic religious function. On the one 
hand, he believed, Protestantism tended 
to become so rationalistic that it helped 
to separate man from his depths rather 
than to keep him in touch with them. 
And on the other hand, by repressing 
the depths, it contributed to their erup- 
tion through channels over which the 


beneficent influences of Christian 


thought had no influence, as in Nazism. 
The very feeling behind this criticism 
is itself revelatory of Jung’s deep at- 


tachment to the Protestant principle. 


A story is told of Jung as a boy of 
twelve or so engaged in studying the 
catechism 
taught by his pastor father. Jung, so 


in a confirmation § class 
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the story goes, was unutterably bored— 
until the class reached the doctrine of 
the Trinity. This sounded interesting, 
Jung perked up, ond asked his teacher 
questions. The teacher is said to have 
replied that he did not understand it 
himself, it was not important anyhow, 


and get on to the real things. Perhaps 


this was a forerunner of Jung’s pen- 
chant for the baffling but potentially 
revelatory paradox, which character- 
ized so much of his psychological work. 

Two Catholic theologians, Raymond 
Hostie and Victor White, have so far 
done a better job than the Protestants, 
‘Hans Schaer and David Cox, in un- 
derstanding Jung and evaluating the 
significance of his illumination of religi- 
ous phenomena. Thus far no American 
theologian has done a significant study 
of Jung. But theologians are not alone 
in this regard. Except for the excellent 
writings of a few American Jungian 
psychologists like Frances Wickes, 


very little of significance has been done 


by any American psychologist, psychi- 
_ atrist, or other scientific worker except 
Ira Progoff. The task of conveying 
Jung’s permanent contribution to all 
these groups in America remains to be 
done. The sole intellectual groups now 
taking Jung with real seriousness are 
the literary critics (some of them) and 
the students of history of religions. 

Let the reader be reminded that 


Jung’s writings, while extensive, are 
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readable, and that his entire thought is 
summarized in the later edition of Two 
Essays in Analytical Psychology. We 
have previously noted in these pages 
the magnificent complete works of Jung 
now being published by Pantheon 
Press for the Bollingen Foundation, 
one of the best bargains in the psy- 
chological market today. 


It is my belief that even this sketchy 
and preliminary attempt to suggest 
something of the permanent contribu- 
tion of Jung would be more welcomed 
by Jung than laudatory words, even 
though he might wish I had written 
less about Freud. The fact is, however, 
that Freud has been admitted to the 
inner sanctum of the modern intellec- 
tual world and Jung has not. Jung be- 
longs there. But he can find his proper 


place only if it is recognized that he 


will not murder Freud upon admission. 
Whether Jung would like it or not, 
he must live intellectually in the same 
room with Freud from now on. He can 
do so; his ideas deserve it. The canon 
would be poorer if it excluded the 
Revelation of St. John. . 

Specifically for the story about Jung 
and the Trinity, but also for insights 
of many kinds about Jung, I am deeply 
indebted to Jung’s long-time personal 
friend, Fowler McCormick. I trust I 


have not distorted in the telling. 


—SrEwarp HILTNER 


OBODY can achieve happiness through preconceived ideas. It comes and. 
goes, and what made you happy once does not necessarily do so at an- 
other time. All the factors generally assumed to make for happiness can, under 
certain conditions, produce the contrary. No good health, no favorable financial — 
conditions, no untroubled family relations can protect you, for instance, against 
unspeakable boredom, which might make you welcome even the change of cir- 
cumstances brought about by a not too severe illness .. . The more you deliber- 
ately seek happiness, the more sure you are not to find it. Therefore it is far. 
better to take things as they come along, with patience and equanimity.—Cart 


Gustav Junc—on his 85th birthday. 


The trouble with many sermons is that they are 
not dialogical; the preacher thinks theologically 
about theology, but what he needs to do is to 
think theologically about life. 


The Recovery of Dialogue in Preaching 


NNUMERABLE conversations 
# with ministers about their preaching 
role reveal that they think of the 
preacher as a performer, the sermon as 
a performance, and of the congregation 
as an audience. The performer-perfor- 


mance-audience concept serves a mono- 


logical misconception of communication 


in. which the preacher is concerned - 


only with the meanings he brings to the 
encounter; and his sermon is merely 
an organization of his thoughts which 
in fifteen minutes he seeks to transmit 
to the minds of his congregation. The 
monological illusion about communi- 
cation causes him to overlook entirely 
that his congregation is made up of 
variant individuals, each of whom has 
brought out of life his own meanings 
in the form of questions and affirma- 
tions. Both clergy and laity think a 
sermon is great when somehow or other 
the meanings of the preacher and their 
meanings meet. When this happens, 
dialogue between the preacher and the 
person has occurred, and without dia- 
logue communication cannot take place. 
If this is true, why do we not do more 
dialogical preaching? 

The question just asked does not 
imply that we should introduce into 
our services the method known as dia- 


REUEL L. HOWE 


Director 
Institute for Advanced 
Pastoral Studies, Inc. | 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


logical preaching. I am recommending, — 


instead, that we reconsider preaching 
in the context of the dialogical nature 
of all communication which is not de- 
pendent upon the employment of a 
method labeled dialogical. 
Conversations with many laymen re- 
veal that they have the same concept. 
They expect the preacher to do a job 
for them and have not the slightest 
inkling that they have collaborative 
responsibilities. When asked, many of 
them respond that the sermons they 
hear seem to be true enough but are 


tangential to their real concerns. A - 


layman recently stated that he was sick 
and tired of being talked to as if he 
were a Corinthian. Another layman, in 


response to a sermon that commended. 


to the congregation the practice of un- 
qualified love, said that it was a great 
idea but it would not work, especially 


in his business. And so it seemed to 


him, until in a discussion following the 
sermon he was asked to identify what 
values he took with him into a serious 
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disagreement with another person. He 
replied that he tried to remember that 
his opponent, no matter what he repre- 
sented or how he acted, was a person 


who was to be respected and otherwise 
- treated responsibly. When he realized 
that this attitude and action was a part 


of what the preacher meant, he said, 
“Why didn’t he say so?” Implicit in 
the layman’s remark is the counsel to 
the communicator whether he be teach- 
er or preacher: Be responsible for the 
meanings people bring to their listen- 
ing as well as for the meanings you 
bring to them. Try to make the mean- 
ings that come out of their living avail- 
able to them as preparation for what 
you have to say in order that they may 


hear what you have to say as answer 


to their questions. 
The sermon may thus become the 


creation of both the people and the 


preacher instead of the preacher alone. 
The preacher’s part is to think correla- 


tively and dialogically about the Gospel 


in relation to life, and to prepare and 


present his thoughts in such a way that 


he makes his congregation participants 
in the formation of a real sermon which 
is made-up of his plus their response. 
Only in this sense can the sermon be 
an event of the Gospel, a meeting be- 


_ tween the meanings of man and the 


action of God, between the words of 
men and the Word of God. 


L ET US now look at the comple- 
mentary responsibilities of preach- 
er and people for the preaching of the 
Gospel. 


First, the preacher’s responsibility. 
His task is to prepare and deliver the 
initiating sermon which, it is hoped, 
will activate the response of the con- 


| gregation. We might use the analogy 


drawn from space flight. The preach- 
er’s sermon is the first stage of the 
rocket. The congregation’s response is. 
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the second stage of the sermon that 
gets the message into orbit in and 
through the life of the world. If the 
first stage does not fire properly the 
second stage cannot function. The 
proper firing of the first stage requires 
what I have already referred to as dia- 


‘logical and correlative thinking on the 


part of the preacher between the Word 


‘of God and the life of man. 


The trouble with many sermons is 
that they are not dialogical. Instead, 


the preacher thinks theologically about 


theology, and what he needs to do is to 
think theologically about life. A preach- 
er is thinking theologically about the- 
ology when he talks about justification 
by faith in theological terms. He is 
thinking theologically about life when 
he recognizes for instance, that the the- 
ological meaning of status seekers is 
self-justification. In delivering a ser- 
mon on the doctrine of justification by 
faith, for example, a dialogical preacher 
would first help his congregation recog- 
nize that self-justification is the theo- 
logical meaning of their status seeking, 


-and in relation to that insight would 


then reveal their need for the gift of 


God’s acceptance them in Christ. 


Thus would he activate and interpret 
the meanings of his people’s status 
seeking in relation. to the meanings of 
God’s Word for them. 


Preparation for the initial sermon, 
therefore, should occur not only in his 
study with his books but in his life and 
work with his people. Out of his minis- 
try to them should come understand- 
ings that are as valid and valuable a 
preparation for his preaching as any- 
thing that he would do in the privacy 
of his study. The meanings that come 
out of his ministry to people should 
illumine his study, and the meanings 
that come out of his study should help 
him to understand the experiences of 


‘his ministry. 
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The preacher, for example, who 
urged the practice of love which the 
layman had considered impractical, 
might have been helped in his initial 
proclamation had he known about and 
used as illustration the layman’s under- 
standing of how important it is to treat 
an opponent as a person. He could 
have discussed the practice of love in 
the terms of a lived life rather than in 
terms of a theory, which would have 
been more illuminating for his hearers. 
The proclamation of the truths of the 
Gospel need more of the concreteness 
of the incarnation of truth and less of a 
philosopher’s abstractions. 

Overwhelmingly laymen plead that 
preachers present the timeless truths of 
their message in the terms of the exi- 
.gencies of their immediate situation. 

Second, the congregation’s task. Re- 
cently I have begun to realize how 
much more we could do to help our 
people participate in the Church’s 
preaching. They do not characteristi- 
cally think of themselves as participants 
in sermons. Their language reveals that 
they hold the same image as held by the 
clergy. They come, they say, “to get 
something.” “It’s up to the preacher to 
produce.” “TI always wait for the ser- 
mon; I wonder what our preacher has 
prepared for us this time.” 


N° WONDER so many ministers 


are anxious about preaching. 
Their own and laymen’s concepts put 
the whole burden on them. No wonder 
preaching is not more effective since 


many people bring so little to it. A 


parishioner who was always critical of 
the sermon remarked as usual one Sun- 
day morning, “I certainly didn’t get 
much out of that sermon to take home,” 
to which a fellow parishioner replied, 
“Well, you didn’t bring anything to 
take it home in.” Bp: 
And that is just the point that I 


wish to make again. The Church’s 


preaching is not a one-way communi- 


cation from the preacher to the congre- 
gation, but a two-way dialogical rela- 
tionship. Worship, of which preaching 
is a part, is a meeting of the people 
with God, and preaching should pro- 
vide a meeting between the meanings 


that people bring out of their living 


and the meanings of tne Gospel as 
presented in the sermon. Preaching, 
therefore, is an event in which both 
people and preacher have a part, but 
the congregation will not know or 
understand its part without instruc- 
tion, and this the minister may provide. 

First, he should occasionally use the 
sermon time to explain to the congre- 
gation its part in the Church’s preach- 


ing. As a teacher I have found that my 


students were helped to learn if I took 
time now and then to explain the pur- 
pose and method of the course. Congre- 
gations need the same help. Inquiry 
seems to reveal that few laymen have 
ever been instructed in the nature of 
preaching and their part in it. “Prep- 
aration” and “delivery” are as rele- 
vant to the lay participation in the ser- 
mon as Gospel event is to the preacher. 

Second, help them to’ understand 
how they may prepare for their part 


in the proclamation of the Gospel. The _ 


congregation expects the minister to 
come prepared with the sermon, and 
he should expect them to come similar- 


ly prepared. They need help to under- 


stand that the results of the minister’s 


preparation depend upon their prepara- 


tion to hear and receive his sermon. Do 
they realize, for instance, that their 


_ past week’s experiences at home, at 
_work, and elsewhere provide the mean- 


ings that they bring to the Church, out 
of which they hear what the ministet 
says? | 

Of course, the preacher in his sermon 


has to help his people identify their 
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meanings and help them raise their 
questions and employ their insights. 
This is just as much a part of the work 
of preaching as the exposition of the 
Word of God. The preacher has to be 
responsible for both the Word of God 
and for the word of man. The meanings 


of one are to meet the meanings of the 


other. The dialogical preacher awakens 


in his people the meanings of their 


daily living and out of these they hear 
the Word as Answer. Reflective living, 
with increasing capacity for thinking 
theologically about his: experience, is 
the layman’s way of preparing to par- 
ticipate in the preaching of the Church. 
The Holy Spirit works through both 


- the preacher and the people, and the 
meeting between them can be the Word 


of God for them. Experiments along 
these lines demonstrate that people do 
go to church with a greater sense of 
expectancy, with a more questioning 
ear and a more correlating mind. But 
we need to talk with them about this 
possibility and work out together ways 
and means whereby the Church’s 
preaching through our preparation and 
theirs may be more effective. 


we must help them 


stand their part in the delivery of 
sermons. Most laymen like sermons to 


be delivered with skill and grace, but 


they do not realize how much they.can 
help the preacher by their attitudes and 
actions during sermons. Any sensitive 
preacher knows that a congregation’s 
attitude and response has a lot to do 
with the power of his preaching. Un- 
fortunately, congregations are not 
aware of how they do communicate 


with the preacher while he is communi- — 
_ cating with them. Congregations can 


become as lazy and undisciplined as the 
preacher, and they need encouragement 
and guidance in maintaining both ex- 


pectancy and responsiveness. Many a 


minister has complained to me about 
the attitudes of his congregation. When 
I have asked what they have done to 
help their people be aware of their 
attitudes and do something about them, 
the response is almost invariably 
“Nothing.” 

There is no reason at all why we 
should not tell our congregations that 
our effort to communicate requires 
their effort to hear and respond. They 
need reminding, for example, that their 
faces are expressive instruments of 
their minds and spirit and that there- 
fore they should reveal by facial ex- 
pression their attentiveness and their 
desire to help the Word be proclaimed. 
On several occasions when I was aware 
that there might be blocks in an au- 


dience or congregation to hearing the 


message I had prepared, I have called 
them to their part of the responsibility 
to communicate. I pointed out that the 
purpose of the occasion was as depend- 
ent on their effort to hear as on my 
effort to speak, .and that in their honest 
effort to hear they would be communi- 
cating helpfully to me. I made it clear 
that they did not have to agree with 
me but they did have the responsibility, 
implicit in their presence, to dialogue 
with me. On every occasion that this 
approach was made, the communication 
achieved was deep and real. Our con- 
gregations may learn to know and prac- 
tice their part in dialogical preaching 
as a normal part of their church at- 
tendance. 


Dialogue between preacher and peo- 
ple can be expressed between sermons. 


‘The comments of people need to be 


freed from the monotony of either say- 
ing nothing or of making the inane 
remark, “I enjoyed the sermon.” Ser- 
mon discussion can be stimulated by 
organizing laymen into sermon back- 
fire sessions. Our experience at the 
Institute reveals that the quality of lis- 
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tening of a whole congregation, and 
therefore of their participation in the 
preaching of the Church, can be 
changed by fairly consistent use of 
sermon discussion groups in which half 
a dozen or more people discuss the 
sermon and its meaning for them. Ex- 
perience indicates that it is easier for 
lay people to do this if the preacher is 
not present, and their discussion is re- 
corded and listened to later by him. He 
may then respond through his next 
sermon or in a later meeting with the 
group or in any other way that seems 
appropriate. Ministers who have em- 


ployed this kind of resource observe 


that even the behavior of a congrega- 
tion changes with the increase of dia- 


logue between the pulpit and pew. They | 


acknowledge that they experience a 
sense of liberation in their preaching as 
a result of the relationship that is born 
out of the dialogue. 


E NEED now to consider the 
second stage in the delivery of a 
sermon. Now the sermon should go 
into orbit. So far we have been think- 
ing about the preacher’s sermon and 


the people’s part in its preparation and 


delivery. Now we are thinking about 
the people’s sermon which is to be 
delivered by them in the world by 
means of the dual languages of rela- 
tionship and word. The sermon there- 
fore is not finished when the preacher 
descends from his pulpit. We might 
say that the Church thus far has only 
half preached it. If the sermon is more 
than a mere discourse and is instead 
the means by which the meanings of 
God and man meet, then it is not com- 
plete until it is translated into action. 
The Church must hear the Word and 
translate its hearing into doing. No one 
can say a sermon is no good or bad 
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unless he has tested it and found out. 
The congregation as the people of God 


must now live the truth and in so doing 


deliver it to the world and its need. 
Thus we may say for the sake of 


vividness that the life of a sermon, far 


from being limited to the few minutes 


required for its delivery, is at least two 


weeks. Both preacher and people begin 
the preparation for a sermon on Mon- 
day when they begin their week’s du- 
ties, and assemble on Sunday for the 
delivery of the sermon in which both 
share, and it continues to be preached 
in and through the lives of the preacher 


and people until at least the following — 


Saturday. Of course, its influence con- 
tinues indefinitely. The two week pe- 


riod referred to is the time of concen- 


tration on any given sermon. Under 


the dialogical concept, however, the life . 


of each sermon anticipates the next so 
that the Word of God is being both 
prepared for and translated by both 
preacher and people at the same time. 
The Word that is being lived is also 
the Word that prepares us to hear it 
spoken again. 

This makes a sermon a living event 
instead of an oratorical performance, 
an event which becomes a part of the 


action of God in the world. It is an » 


event in which clergy and laity have a 
mutual and complementary responsi- 
bility. Furthermore, the process of this 
concept of preaching shares in the na- 
ture of Christian relationship which 1s 
to be understood as a relationship in 
which each person calls forth the power 
of being of another. The minister as 
preacher calls forth the parishioner as 
a questioning, afhrming Christian per- 
son, and the parishioner calls forth the 
minister as a person who is the instru- 
ment of the truth of God for others. 


HEN people are bored, it is primarily with their own selves that they 


are bored.—Enric HOFFER 
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If a minister is realistically aware of the conflict 
between duties and major values and seeks to 
solve it by patient examination in the light of a 
true image of professional stature, he can bring 
duties under the control of major values. 


The Conflict Between Duties and Major Values 
| in Professional Life 


rN PROFESSIONS like the min- 
istry, in which a professional man 


acts largely as an individual, his major 


values are subject to an ever-present 
conflict with the demands of daily du- 
- ties. For these duties are importunate, 
and success in their performance tends 
_ to breed an increase in their number ; 
while the demands of deeper values are 
indefinite and readily postponed. 
Hence, unless a professional man 


struggles against it, there is a pull to- 


ward the periphery in his work, and as 
his time and energy are drawn toward 
the periphery, the character of his 
work declines. As this occurs there is 
a danger that the shallow aspects of his 


work will take him over and build him | 


in their image. 

This conflict is most apparent when, 
after several years of practice, the sun- 
_Tise glow of being through with one’s 
schooling and actually at work in one’s 
chosen profession fades into the ruth- 
less light of common day. But, in fact, 
it is ever-present, increasingly: difficult 
to be aware of and to resolve as the 
years of professional.work add up to 
decades and as habit obscures and en- 
trenches the inescapable influence of 
one’s work upon what one is and what 
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one is becoming. Yet this same daily 


work provides experience from which 
he can learn how to control and de- 
velop himself, and through doing so 
alter his duties until they are closer to 
his ideals. | 

Experience is extremely hard to 
learn from. Unlike college or seminary, 
its lessons are neither ordered nor cen- 
sored, but haphazard, disorderly, and 
confusing. Often they are deceptive. 
Often what is false or trivial seems true 
and important. Often what is true and 
significant is concealed in minor inci- 
dents such as a discouraging call upon 
an aged parishioner, or in the clouds of 
emotion following success or failure. 
No wonder it is harder to learn from 
experience than to learn in seminary or 
extension courses, or from studying 
Bultmann or Tillich in one’s study. But 
on such learning from experience de- 
pends a favorable solution of the con- 
flict of duties with major values. 


In order to see concretely and with 
detachment the process of learning 


from experience and its influence upon 


duties and character, it may be worth- 


_while to examine as a parable, an ex- 


ample of learning in another profes- 
sion, so simple that it can be briefly 


made clear, and yet so profound that it 
casts light on all such learning. 


NE of the greatest leaders I have 
worked for went to work at the 
age of twelve, and solely through learn- 
ing from experience, for he had no oth- 
er education, attained high stature as an 
administrator. When he was about sev- 
enteen, to his surprise, his chief came 
to him and said, “Gil, next Monday I 
want you to take charge of this room 
as its foreman.” Gil was delighted and 
was determined to be the best foreman 
the plant ever had. On Monday morn- 
ing he put on a clean shirt and a new 
pair of trousers. He went to the plant 
early and checked everything to be sure 
his room was ready in every way to 
start work. When the starting whistle 
blew he walked down through the aisles 
of machines to make sure the work was 
under way and under control. 

As. he walked down the aisles he no- 
ticed that Mike, a skilled older work- 
man who had done much to help him 
when he came to the plant as a young 
boy, was sitting at his machine read- 
ig a newspaper. Gil was so taken 
aback that he walked right by him and 
pretended not to notice him. When he 
returned and found Mike still read- 
ing, he said to him, “Mike, you know 
you shouldn't be doing this.” Mike 
‘slowly folded his newspaper, and with 
measured words and no ill-will said, 
“Gil, you know you ought to go to 
hell.” 3 

Again Gil was so taken aback that 
he walked right on; and going where 
he could be alone, began saying to him- 
self, ‘What was the matter with Mike 
that he acted like that?” If he had stop- 
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October 


ped there the lesson which he would 


have learned from this experience 


would have strengthened in him one of 


the most misleading of habits—that of 


seeking the causes of trouble solely by 


looking for the faults of others. There- 


after, this point of view would have 
caused him to overlook much of what 
is significant in the lessons of exper- 


-tence in human relations, and if he did 


stop to think about the meaning of 
what happened as he dealt with men, 
his conclusions would tend to be half 
truths. Then suddenly, he realized that 
he was now an administrator, and that 
the full job of an administrator is not 
merely to command, but includes the 
responsibility to understand and to 
lead. With this image of administrative 
stature clearly in mind, he began ask- 


ing himself, “What was the matter with 


me that made Mike act like that?” Ina 
flash he saw how, in his eagerness, he 
had strutted among his fellows with 
complacent self-importance; and saw 
also the value and the kindness of 
Mike’s reprimand. 

This lesson, which his capacity to be 
self-critical and his image of adminis- 
trative stature enabled him to learn, he 
never forgot. Ever after, both the way 
he did his work and th= positions he 
was assigned to were affected by this 
one significant lesson hid in an appar- 
ently trivial and unreasonable i:sult. 


i SPITE of its simplicity, it is 
worthwhile to examine step by step 
just what the process and the conse- 
quences of this instance of learning 
from experience were. The lesson was 
so well concealed by triviality and emo- 
tion that Gil almost passed it by and let 
his customary habits carry on. But in- 
stead he stopped to reflect. Even so, 
the lesson was still obscure and his int- 
tial impulse to blame others prevailed. 
Then his image of administrative stat- 
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ure came to mind and he had the for- 
titude and the capacity for self-criticism 
to relate it fully to his experience even 
though doing this put his relished self- 


importance in a painfully humiliating 


light. Finally he carried on until he 
made the lesson he had learned not only 
applicable to his present situation but 


to his future conduct, thereby acquir- 


ing through this single act of learning, 
a new capacity to seek and discover full 
truth, instead of escapist half truths. 


At the heart of this learning and 


growth was Gil’s image of professional 
stature. It was this image and the fact 


that he was self-critically responsive to_ 
it that touched off all else. 


To make clear what I] mean by a 
guiding image of high professional 
stature, it may be helpful to examine 
what the main characteristics of such 
stature are that are common to all pro- 
fessions, and as I do so, to suggest 


ways in which, to a layman, they seem | 


to relate to the problem of solving the 
conflict of ideals and major values 
in the profession of the ministry. 


The first basic characteristic of stat- 


ure in all professions is depth. All 
professional men are well informed in 


their field and some are learned. It is 
this which provides the expertness that . 


entitles them to enter professionally in- 


to the problems of others. Yet expert- 


ness alone does not give professional 
depth. 


ple from the profession of civil engi- 
neering. For decades, in designing sts- 


pension bridges engineering expert- 


ness indicated two practices which were 
never questioned — reinforcing the 
roadway of the bridge and covering 


_ the steel towers with decorative stone _ 


or concrete. When Mr. O. H. Am- 
mann designed the huge George Wash- 
‘ington bridge, however, instead of al- 
lowing his expertness to lead to the re- 


Let me illustrate this by an exam-. 


inforcement of the roadway, he went 


back to the origin of the practi.e—the 
danger that men, horses, and vehi-zles 
crossing over the bridge would set it 
vibrating and destroy it—and recog- 
nized that with expert designing, the 
great weight of the bridge could be 


made to provide stresses and counter- 
stresses which would prevent anvthing 


going over the bridge from setting up 
destructive vibration. Accordingly he 
built the bridge without reinforcement 
of its roadway at an enormous saving. 
In the same way he went to the origin 
of the practice of covering the metal 
supporting columns of the bridge with 
decorative material and saw that it was 
due to the need of concealing the awk- 
ward angularities of the early steel 
columns. Again; through the depth of 
his expertness he saw that with modern 
materials and techniques, the support- 
ing columns could be so designed that 
if they were left uncovered they would 
enhance the appearance of the bridge 
by bringing out the simple beauty of its 
functional lines. So the unprecedented- 


ly economical and beautiful George’ 


Washington Bridge was built, and soon 
it was followed by the ethereal White- 


stone Bridge. This capacity to achieve 


creativeness by going to deep origins, 
which Mr. Ammann’s work illustrates, 
is the essence of professional depth. 


MEX who have professional depth 
are quick to sense creative prob- 
lems even when these are embedded in 


routine issues or in conventtonal prac-. 


tices. And when they sense a creative 
problem they no longer look for a 
standard answer, or seek for some 
ready-to-use “knowledge” tech- 
nique. Instead they go deep in their 
thinking to the fundamental principles 
and ways of thought that lhe at the 
roots of their professions, and then 
having gotten these clearly in mind 
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they find their way back to decisions 

which, because they are based on pro- 
found. origins, are creative and endur- 
ing. | 
Such creative ioe, requires two 
things. First, a mastery of the funda- 
mental values, concepts, and ways of 
thought of one’s profession. And sec- 
ond, the development of an understand- 
ing of the relevance of these fundamen- 
tal concepts in the present day world. 
_For instance, if to his deep understand- 
ing of basic engineering principles Am- 
mann had not added an intimate aware- 
ness of their application in modern 
bridge design and of the demands 
which modern life in New York places 
upon New York bridges, he could 
neither have seen the opportunity to 
make his simplifying changes nor have 
been able to persuade the Port Au- 
thority to accept them. 


I wonder if it is not of major impor- 
tance to the minister, in building his 
image of stature to bear in mind that 
depth, if it is to be creative, thus re- 


quires not only the mastery of the 


scholarly and the fundamental but tiie 
difficult relating of the scholarly arid 
fundamental to the realities of the 
present day world. For it is only 


through this relating that he can come 


to grips with the problems of his pa- 
rishioners or find basis for limiting and 
molding his duties to accord with 
primary values. 

The second basic characteristic of 
professional stature is professional 
breadth. Again I can best make this 
clear by an example. If one examines 
the way lawyers of high stature differ 
from the common run, one finds out- 
standing among the qualities which dis- 


tinguish them, two aspects of the way 


in which they confront a major prob- 
lem. On the one hand, they see the 
strictly legal problem—‘‘What is the 
law in this case?” and “What legal ac- 


tion should be taken ?”—and see it with 
professional depth. On the other hand, 
they go beyond the strictly legal prob- 
lem and ask themselves such broader 
questions as these: “If, in this case, 


we bring a suit for damages which we 


believe we can win, how will it affect 
the relationship between the two prin- 
cipal parties and between them and 
their community ?” ; or, “If we put this 
meticulous, clear and unquestionably 
enforceable clause in our contract will 
it make a good relationship between the 
people involved so that they will work 
constructively and effectively togeth- 


er, or will it lead to destructive con- 


flicts and ‘cold war’ ”’? Thus the law- 
yer of stature in one way or another 
does not merely ask the question “How 
can I best do my legal stuff?” but asks 
in addition two broader questions: 
1. “What is the problem all things 
considered, including its human rela- 
tions, its enonomic, and its similar as- 
pects, as well as its strictly legal as- 
pects?” and 2. “How in the light of 
the rounded understanding which the 


answer to question one has given me, 


can I best perform my function as a 


lawyer: ?” Tn the skillful asking and an- 


swering of these questions lies peer 
sional breadth. 


— of the demands of depth 
and breadth, every professional 
practitioner has two functions. Al- 
though they interweave intimately like 
the warp and woof of a fabric, it is im- 
portant to differentiate them clearly. 
On the one hand is the central func- 
tion composed of the performance with 
professional depth of those expert 
tasks for which the professional man 


_has been specifically trained: for in- 
stance designing a bridge if he is a civil 


engineer, diagnosing an illness if he is 
a doctor, preaching a biblical sermon if 


he is a minister. On the other hand is — 
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the general function which stems from 
looking at problems with professional 
breadth. For if a practitioner is truly 
professional and more than a mere 
technician, his professional ski]l and 


experience not only enable him to ful- 


fill his central function expertly bu‘ to 
appraise the total problems of his pa- 
tient, client, or parishioner with special 
insight which others do not have and 


to act in relation to them with special 


wisdom; and it is his function to 


achieve and utilize this wisdom. This 


general function surrounds the central 
function as the penumbra surrounds 
the central shadow of the moon. 

The general function, if sensitively 


performed, humanizes the cold tech- 


niques of professional practice and 
makes their performance contribute to 


the total well being of those with whom. 


a practitioner deals. But it is important 


to note that even in performing his 


general function, a lawyer is still a 
lawyer, a physician is still a physician, 
and a minister is still a minister. Hence 
when a minister “deals with a mental- 
ly disturbed person he eannot take the 
place of a psychiatrist, but neither can 
a psychiatrist take his place; when 
political issues are involved, he cannot 
fulfill the functions of a statesman, but 
neither can the statesman as statesman 
illuminate a civil crisis by bringing 
only ultimate perspectives to bear on 
it.’* The general function of men in 
all professions thus not only arises out 


of, but is limited by their central ex- 


pert function. If a professional man dis- 
regards these limits he is likely to bur- 
den himself with exhausting duties, to 
divert his energies from serving his 


major values, and often to become an 


intermeddler or an irresponsible “do- 
gooder.” 


* The Church & Its Purpose, H. Richard 
Niebuhr. Harper & Bros., 1956, pp. 4-5. 


Wisdom in recognizing and in limit- 
ing one’s general function is dependent 
upon a clear conception of one’s cen- 
tral function. In the ministry today, 
the on-rush of knowledge and of social 
change has so eroded the former boun- 
daries of what a minister’s central 
function is, public relations techniques 
have so much become ends in them- 


selves, social activities have been so 


emphasized that the task of focusing 


the minister’s activities on those which 


truly augment his central function and 
serve his major values has almost been 
lost sight of. And yet unless the minis- 
ter in performing his general function, 
keeps his central function clearly in 
mind and his general function definite- 
ly subordinated to it, duties are bound 
to multiply until his central function 
and the major values it serves are sub- 
merged. The conflict between major 
values and cramping duties comes to its 
sharpest issue here—for breadth can 
easily prevent depth if it is allowed to 
run unrestrained. 


The third basic characteristic of 
stature common to all professions is 
professional integrity. It has two as- 
pects. On the one hand, it involves 
making one’s task an integral whole 
by uniting professional depth with pro- 
fessional breadth. This involves recog- 


nition of the major values in one’s 


calling and of the distinction between 
duties to which these values give rise 
and those which serve to conceal it. 


On the other hand, it involves keep- 
ing one’s task free from corruption by 
extraneous influences. To gain profes- 
sional depth by going to deep origins 
and values in professional work often 
causes one to come upon disturbing 
things which may uproot the estab- 
lished preconceptions of one’s self or 
others, or may undermine the validity 
of established practices or skills. When 
this occurs it takes integrity supported 
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by fortitude to catch the fleeting evi- 
dences of fundamental implications, 
and to wrestle with stubborn inner and 
outer resistance to their acceptance 
until one overcomes them. For the way 
of the profound thinker is often hard 
and high professional stature is always 
born in travail. 


I N the same way, it requires search- 
ing and disciplined integrity to exer- 
cise professional breadth. For one must 
persist in examining one’s problems 
“all things considered” until one has 
first brought to light even the most 
concealed and disquieting elements and 
accepted them as part of the reality 


with which one must deal; and then 


until one has also seen one’s central 
and one’s general functions and values 
in relation to this reality so skillfully 
and honestly, as neither to avoid duties 
which are awkward, difficult, or per- 
sonally disadvantageous to perform nor 
to indulge in self-gratifying but ill- 
considered efforts to do good. In the 
profession of the ministry, for example, 
if the minister does not maintain ade- 
quate integrity in resisting the pull of 
the merely expedient, he is likely to 
become habitually and unconsciously 
subservient to it, to multiply duties un- 
til they submerge major values and in 
conquering a parish to lose both its soul 
and his own soul. Professional depth, 
breadth, and integrity constitute high 
professional stature only when they 
interplay with each other. 


To make the general image of stature 
created by these basic components ap- 
plicable to his own problems, each pro- 
fessional man must work out for him- 
self what are the special requirements 
of stature in his own profession and his 
own job. Even then, if his image of 
stature is to be illuminating and com- 
pelling, he must build up habits of 
using this image to guide his selection 


and his performance of his duties. 
But alas, such habits alone are not 
enough. For a professional man’s im- 
age of stature is constantly subject to 
decay. Every professional man who is 
worth his salt is busy and even driven. 


As he goes through his crowded daily 


duties, practical questions demand his 
attention, and because of their impor- 
tunity, get it. But there is rarely any- 


thing in the course of daily duties to - 


demand ‘that in getting through. his 
crowded days, weeks, and years he turn 
aside from the efficient performance of 


his daily job to reflect upon what he is | 
doing, and to see the immediate in 


relation to the long run, and the pro- 
found, and to his image of stature. Yet, 


if he does not do so, as he deals with 


problem: after problem, routine and 
expedient considerations and bases of 
thought will creep over his conception 
of his function as grass creeps over a 
path unless it is frequently trimmed 


back. Moreover, he will cease to learn. | 


And once he has ceased to learn decline 
will set in as rot enters a tree which 
has ceased to grow. 

Hence whenever, because of frustra- 
tion, failure or s:iccess, some aspects of 
a professional man’s work has cut 
deeply into his mind and heart, it is 
wise for him to take conscious pains, 
first to explore carefully, step by step, 


just what. happened, and second to 


think out fully what should have been 
done, checking over the elements of his 


image of stature one by one to guide — 


his thinking. If he does this he will 


make himself more sure in learning the © 


lessons of the particular experience, 
and will clarify his image of stature 
and strengthen its power to control his 


actions. 


But fully as irnportant as reflecting 
upon such major crises in keeping one’s 


ideals in control of one’s duties, is at 


adequately separated intervals, to ex- 
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amine in the same way a significant 


week or month of work, first the 
facts, and then the implications as to 


stature. To do this brings clearly to 
mind both the inconspicuous, powerful, 
cumulative influence of daily duties 
upon one’s character and upon one’s 
job, and how they are affected by and 


how they affect one’s image of profes- 


sional stature. 


UCH examinations of what one’s 
image is like and what one is learn- 
ing under its guidance are always hard 
to make well. If one is honest and 
searching, they are sometimes bitterly 
revealing. But with most men unless 
some such measures are taken, there is 
constant danger that habits will form of 
asking the deep and broad professional 
questions perfunctorily and without 
searching integrity, or of not asking 
them at all. Then blindness will develop 
to the clues that indicate the lessons 
and opportunities hidden in profession- 
al experience; and the importance of 
continually dealing with the constant 
conflict between ideals and duties will 
cease to be recognized. 

On the other hand, if a man does 
continue to learn from his professional 
experience and his studies in the light 
of a high and wise professional image 
he will continually grow in his capacity 
- to find in his professional duties or to 
create in them opportunities to make 
them rich, significant, and a source of 


learning, in ways he would never have 


thought possible when his professional . 


work began. Then as he grows in stat- 
ure and his constituents become aware 
of that growth, he will find ever in- 
creasing opportunity to focus his ener- 
gies upon the work that is inherently 
profound, creative, and focused upon 
his major values. 

I believe that this is true of the min- 
istry as well as of other professions. 


For although many congregations are 


success-minded and even shallow in 


what they seek for their church and 


from their minister, under true leader- 
ship, congregations change and deepen 
in the things to which they respond. 
And ministers who combine high stat- 
ure with modesty and freedom from 
self-righteousness, are sufficiently rare 


that they are not likely to be allowed 


to remain long in churches where tasks 
worthy of their stature do not exist. 
Hence if a minister is realistically 


aware of the conflict between duties 


and major values, and seeks to solve it 
by patient examination of his problems 
and resourceful and unhurried efforts 
to solve them in the light of astrue 


image of professional stature, he can 


bring duties under the control of major 
values. For he can then distinguish 
which among his apparent duties are 
valid for him to perform, which he can 
delegate and make opportunities 
through which members of his parish 
can express and deepen their dedica- 


tion, and which are not true duties at 


all and should not be done. 


I DO NOT address myself to nations but only to those few people among whom 
it is taken for granted that our civilization does not fall from heaven but is, in 
the end, produced by individuals. If the great cause fails, it is because the individuals | 
fail, because I fail. So I must first put myself right. And as authority has lost its 
spell, I need for this purpose knowledge and experience of the most intimate and 
intrinsic foundations of my subjective being, so as to build my base upon the eternal | 
factors of the soul.—Cart Gustav June, 1933 
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Psychoanalytic Education in the United States 


Editor’s Note. This article ts a review 
of a book, Psychoanalytic Education in 
the United States by Bertram D. 
Lewin and Helen Ross (New York: 
W.W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1960, 
478 pp., $10.00). In February we pub- 
lished an editorial by Seward Hiltner 
on “The Cost of Keeping U},’ a state- 
ment analyzing the expenditures of the 
average psychologist for the indispen- 
sable professional journals of his pro- 
fession. In this article Dr. Hiltner 
continues with a discussion of what it 
“takes” to become a psychoanalyst. In 
view of the many erroneous notions 
held by some people, among them min- 
isters, on this subject, we believe that © 
both of these statements by Dr. Hilt- 
ner serve an important purpose. 


ERY SELDOM indeed is a com- 

prehensive study made of the edu- 
cation of any profession. Still less often 
does an official study succeed, against 
the odds, in being critical, objective, 
constructive, and sympathetic at the 
same time. When such a study does 
appear, however, it is of manifest inter- 
est to all members of the profession 
who are alert, as well as to those espe- 
cially charged with the educational 
tasks. We are familiar, in our own 
profession, with such a study, done by 


SEWARD HILTNER 


Professor of 
Theology and Personality 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


H. Richard N iebuhr, Daniel Day 


Williams, and James Gustafson, and 


discussed frequently in our pages. We 
note here the principal findings that 
will be of interest to ministers, as they 
come from the excellent recent study of 
psychoanalytic education. Bertram D. 
Lewin is a psychiatrist and psycho- 
analyst, indeed an elder statesman ; and 
Helen Ross is a child analyst and teac'- 
er, and was until recently Administra- 


* tive Director of the Chicago Institute 


for Psychoanalysis. 

On the average, a psychoanalyst in 
the United States is now just five 
months short of forty years of age 
when he receives his credentials. No 
matter how it is examined, this figure 


of 39.6 is astonishing. Even though he | 


has become a professional man years 
before his psychoanalytic graduation, 
this high median age at the point of 


entering his profession within a profes- 
sion does not seem to be matched by 
any group in any other profession— 
not even by brain surgeons, Ph.D.’s in 
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theology, or military strategists. How 
does it come about and what does it 
mean ? 

Here are the steps one takes in be- 
coming a psychoanalyst : | 

1. College education, now usually 
carried on for four years toward the 
A.B. or B.S. degrees rather than short- 
ened into two or three years. _ 

2. Medical school for four years. © 

3. Medical internship for at least one 
year and often more. 


4. Psychiatric residency training, or 


training in a school of psychiatry that 
includes resident clinical work under 
supervision. Increasingly, the norma- 
tive time for this is three years. 

5. Personal psychoanalysis. This is 
often begun during the psychiatric res- 
idency, but very rarely indeed is it 
completed at the end of the residency. 
The candidate entering now should 
anticipate.his personal analysis as like- 
ly to require about 700 hours. At four 


or five hours of it per week, and with 


time out for his analyst to take a vaca- 
tion whether he does or not, that means 
a solid four-year stint of personal 
analysis. 

6. Classroom and seminar instruction 
in psychoanalysis. In the main this can 
not be begun until the student’s person- 
al analysis has progressed to a certain 
point. 

7. Instruction through supervision of 
psychoanalytic cases on which he is 
working. Such cases can be begun only 
after completion of the personal analy- 
sis or after it is well along, and after 
there has been a considerable amount 
of academic instruction. The average 
student psychoanalyst now receives 270 
hours of one-to-one supervision of his 
cases. 


8. Possibly a brief “thesis,” although 


this requirement is not universal and is 


reported by the study often to be car- 


ried out perfunctorily even when re- 
quired. 


J F WE look at the average psycho- 


analyst-to-be from the point of view 
of what he is doing at various average 
ages, the picture is about like this: 

1. To age 22, like other college stu- 
dents. | 
2. To age 26, like other medical stu- 
dents, now. including a very high pro- 
portion married by the time of medical 
school graduation. 

3. To age 27 or 28, medical intern- 
ship, with bare subsistence income. 

4. To age 30 or 31, psychiatric school 
and residency, with income only slight- 
ly higher than in internship. Although 
the present study gives no data on this 
point, general observation suggests 
average income from the residency of 
no more than three to four thousand 
dollars a year. = 

5. From age 30 or 31 to age 39 or 
40, a combination of personal psycho- 
analysis, academic or seminar instruc- 
tion in psychoanalysis, and carrying out 
psychoanalytic therapy in small doses 
under supervision—all the while the 


~ above enterprises being engaged in 


mainly in the evenings, and the young 
physician carrying a full-time psychiat- 
ric position during the day. By the 
time he has completed psychiatric resi- 
dency, and especially if he has taken 
and passed his American Board exami- 
nations in “Psychiatry and Neurology,” 
he is fully qualified as a psychiatrist. 
He may, therefore, be engaged in the 
private practice of psychiatry during 
the thirties that are otherwise devoted 
to his psychoanalytic education. But in 
view of the special demands of the psy- 
choanalytic training, he may often en- 
ter some form of group practice, or be 


on hospital salary, to facilitate his 


schedule required by the psychoanalytic 
training. During this period his income 
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will vary with the kind of work he 
elects. But from earned income or else- 
where he must find the money to pay 
for his arialytic education—something 
like $15,000 for his personal analysis, 
$3,000 for his supervision sessions, and 
$2,000 or more for his classroom and 
seminar instruction. If he is not in debt 
when age forty and graduation roll 
around, he has had a rich father, been 
exceptionally fortunate in psychiatric 
practice during the thirties, or has re- 
mained single. The last is unlikely, as 
the proportion of single men or women 
studying psychoanalysis seems at least 
as small as in the Protestant ministry. 


SYCHOANALYTIC education is 
carried out by “institutes,” most of 
which are entirely autonomous bodies 


not connected with universities, medi- 


cal schools, or hospitals directly. A- very 
few of the seventeen institutes in the 
United States (three of which are still 
missions and are called “training cen- 
ters’) now have close relationships 
with larger bodies, but the tradition of 
autonomy in psychoanalytic education 
is preserved there also. The first such 
institute, as a formal body to undertake 
analytic training, was not formed until 
1920 in Berlin. Most of the institutes 
in the U.S.A. are considerably less than 
a generation old. Until about 1930 the 
regularization or standard-setting was 
often loose, but has now everywhere 
become rigorous and longer. 


In the United States above all other 
countries, education in psychoanalysis 
has been reserved almost entirely for 
physicians, i.e., for physicians special- 
izing already in psychiatry. This is in 
contrast to European practice, where 
competent psychologists may also be 
admitted. Some of the European psy- 
chologists trained in psychoanalysis are 
at work in the U.S.A., and they are 
among the various influences suggest- 


ing that admitting qualified psycholo- 


gists for such training may soon be a_ 


less rare phenomenon than it has been 
up until now. | 
The faculty of a psychoanalytic insti- 
tute now focuses around “training ana- 
lysts.” This is a title very much akin to 
“professor” in American usage, in that 
it is attached to holding a particular job 


at a particular place, and is not auto- 


matically transferable elsewhere as a 


general title. There are also “super- 


vising analysts,” responsible for super- 
vising the analytic case work of stu- 
dents. Often these are the same people 
but not necessarily. The “training ana- 


 lyst’’ has become the prestige figure in 


the eyes of psychoanalytic students. 
Ordinarily he (or she) is an unusually 
able, mature man or woman sufficiently 
interested in education to cut down sig- 
nificantly on his potential income in 
order to serve his institute. 


The largest psychoanalytic institute 


has only a bit more than one hundred 
students enrolled at any one time, and 
the figure goes as low as 26, and to less 
than that for the three “training cen- 


ters’ not yet up to autonomous insti- : 


tute status. Most institute administra- 
tion is carried out by faculty commit- 
tees with the help of only secretarial 
personnel. | 


A psychoanalytic institute as such 
exists solely for educational purposes, 


not for clinical service. However, the 
patients who are accepted to be ana- 


lyzed by students-in-training are some- 
how selected through institute machin- 
ery ; and this fact has sometimes misled 
potential patients to think of the insti- 
tute as also a service center. It is true 


that reduced rates are usually given on © 


these “control analyses,” but it is un- 


wise to compare them with the two-bit - 
haircuts I used to get at a barber | 


college. 
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G the period covered by the 
report there was a total of about 
900 psychoanalytic students at various 
stages of their training following being 


admitted or matriculated. Since the 


number has been rising each year, it is 


now probably over a thousand. This 


total number of students is not far 
from the total number of qualified psy- 
choanalysts, which certainly demon- 
strates the great interest and vitality in 
psychoanalysis today. Suppose that 


Protestants had almost as many the- 


ological students as ordained ministers? 


This ratio of students to analysts 
shows vitality, but it means also that a 
significant proportion of the qualified 
analysts in any area near an institute 


is likely to be involved in some aspect - 


of education. I know of no other group 
of whom this is true in such a propor- 
tion. Suppose, for example (and this 
would be a conservative comparative 
estimate), that fifty thousand Ameri- 
can clergy were significantly engaged 
in the education of ministers? At the 
very least, such a situation would sen- 


-sitize the clergy generally to the obliga- 
tion for professional education in a way | 


that is now far from true. Perhaps this 


is one of the unexpected: lessons psy-. 


choanalysts have for us. 


Since this report is about psycho- 
analytic education rather than psycho- 
analytic practice, it mentions only casu- 
ally the increasing number of psycho- 
analysts who give much of their time 


to things other than the practice of | 


psychoanalysis. Each year more psy- 
chiatrists trained in psychoanalysis 
conduct and teach in schools of psychi- 
atry, and teach psychiatry in medical 


schools. This is a kind of “missionary 


outreach,” perhaps all the more wel- 
come to the movement because it is 
self-supporting. There are probably 
rather few analysts who do nothing at 


all except analytic practice. Even if 
their full working time is spent in 
therapeutic work (and not also with 
education and research and adminis- 
tration), they may provide psychoanal- 
ysis for one patient for whom it is the 


preferred mode of therapy, and provide 


a different mode of therapy for the next 
person who does not need or who can 
not profit from psychoanalysis. On this 
kind of point, which is most desirable 
from the point of view of any potential 
patient, my guess is that American ana- 
lysts lead the world. Whatever may be 
the deficiencies of the almost exclusive 
association of psychoanalysis with phy- 
sicians in the United States, this point 
is one of its great gains. 


There can be no doubt that a con- 
siderable proportion of the best brains 
in American psychiatry are in people 
who have also been educated in psycho- 
analysis. Through such sheer compe- 
tence has emerged an increasing lean- 
ing toward psychoanalytic theory as 
the dominant position in American 
psychiatry, something that is not true 
anywhere else with the possible excep- 
tion of Britain. My own observation is 
that this increase in power and prestige 
has ordinarily been‘ utilized with a good 
sense of professional responsibility. 
But it would be foolish to deny that it 
could be, and sometimes has been, used 
for political and “in-group” interests. 
Perhaps its most dangerous conse- 
quence is the heat that is put upon 
every young psychiatrist to try to se- 
cure psychoanalytic training or else 
regard himself as “second-class,” even 


when his vocation and his best service 


may properly lie in other areas of this 


general field. The situation is not unlike 


the prestige of Ph.D. education beyond 
the B.D. in university theological 


schools. The real point is that. the 
proper people should take it. 
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PROFESSIONAL organiza- 
| tions of psychoanalysts are called 
“societies” ordinarily, and are feder- 
_ated into the American Psychoanalytic 
Association. Each society and especial- 
ly each institute has a large measure 
of autonomy, and there are real differ- 
ences among them. In addition to all 
these groups collectively, there are 
other organizations that use the term 
“psychoanalysis” or some derivation of 


it. These are, for the most part, groups 


that decided, at some point felt to be 
crucial, to break with the parent body. 
The present study does not even ac- 
knowledge their existence. Whether 
any of these “sects” seem inclined to 
return to Rome, or Rome to nod to 
them, seems dubious at the present 
“stage of development. But some kind 
of ecumenical movement seems possi- 
ble‘in time. So far as numbers go, no 
figures are available comparable to 
‘those of the present report, but my 
‘guess is that all of the other groups 
‘together have only a fraction of the 
‘number of students and practitioners of 
the bodies reported in this study. The 
discrepancy seems also to be increasing 
rather than otherwise. Thus, except 
‘perhaps for prophetic protest, the psy- 
ichoanalytic future seems to lie with the 
.groups reported on here. 

No attempt has been made in this 
commentary to make argument on be- 
half of the relevance of psychoanalytic 


therapy, which is another issue entirely. 
The authors of the report assume the 
sensible position, in which I join them, 
that for some people with some kinds 


of problems psychoanalysis is the pre- | 
ferred mode of therapy. It is not neces- 
sarily better than another kind unless — 


certain conditions of need are present. 
Indeed, they place themselves explicitly 
against any use of. psychoanalysis for 
perfectionistic ends even in students. 


One perceptive psychoanalyst who is 


extensively quoted in the report de- 
plores a common tendency to see anal- 
ysis as “the holy grail of psychiatry 
and the intelligentsia.” The implication 
is that it may be good, useful, relevant, 
and even basic without having to be 
imperialistic. 


‘The public picture of the psychiatrist 
in general and the psychoanalyst in 
particular tends to have the same kind 
of ambiguity with which any priesthood 
should be familiar. How do you treat 
a psychoanalyst whom you meet at a 
social gathering? If you are like most 
people, you will be tempted for half the 


time to be wary of his Witch-Doctor - 


X-Ray Vision and the other half trying 
as subtly as you can to chip a few bits 
of free advice out of the Great Stone 
Father. Next time you meet one of 
these poor fellows who has done all the 
therapy he can stand for that day, treat 
him as a human being! 


JF one wishes to understand the human soul, he need not bother with experi- 
mental psychology of the laboratory, which can tell him practically nothing. 
He would be better advised to take off his academic robes, and wander with 
open heart through the world: through the horrors of prisons, insane asylums 
and hospitals, through dirty city dives and houses of prostitution or gambling, 
through the drawing rooms of elegant society, the stock exchanges, the social- 
ist meetings, the churches and revival meetings of the cults, to experience love 


and hate, passion in every form, in his own being. . 


. He will come back with 


- wisdom which no five-foot shelf of textbook could give him, and he will be 
_ capable of being a doctor to the human soul.—Cart Gustav jJ UNG 
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eThroughout the history of religious leaders runs 
the thread of unusual automatic or ecstatic ex-. 
- periences which bear resemblance to phenom- 
ena seen in patients in mental hospitals. 


The Voice of Prophecy” 


we is a prophet? The word 


comes from the Greek words 
“pro” and “phetes,” meaning literally 
one who speaks for someone. The Ox- 


ford English Dictionary gives as the 


primary definition “one who speaks for 
a god or any deity as an inspired re- 
vealer or interpreter of his will; an 
inspired or accredited spokesman, pro- 
claimer or preacher of some principle, 
cause, or movement.’ As a secondary 
definition we find -“prognosticator.”’ 
“Prophet” is used to translate the He- 
brew word -“nabi’ which came origi- 
nally from the root meaning to cause to 
bubble forth, or to pour forth words 


abundantly, thus signifying madness, 


frenzy, raving, ecstasy, or trance. The 
same root is found in Arabic and 
Babylonian as indicating an announcer, 
a messenger, or someone who declares 
something for his god. Indeed, the 
Babylonian god, Nabu, was the god of 
wisdom, oracles, and of revelation. 
Although there have been in all ages 
persons who claim to have the power of 
foretelling, the ability to predict the 


future events, this is not the primary 


-* A sermon delivered at All Souls Church 


: Unitarian), Washington, D.C., August 14,. 
960, 
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Superintendent 
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Washington, D. C. 


function of the prophet. However, the 
person who presumes to speak for a 
god is not unlikely to indicate what 
may be the results if his advice or say- 
ings are not followed, and thus to some 
extent at least he may predict. 
Among the ancient Hebrews there 
had been a long tradition of prophecy. 
Not only were there some early and 
great prophets like Moses, Samuel, 
Elisha, and Elijah,. but there were 
schools of prophets, and some of these 
appear to have been in the nature of 
family guilds. Amos said proudly that 
he was not the “son of a prophet,” 
meaning that he did not belong to one 
of these guilds, was not a professional. 
It is particularly, however, of the great 
Hebrew prophets that I would say a 
few words by way of introduction of 
our topic. When we think of prophets 
we think of that great group of social 
reformers and preachers of righteous- 
ness, starting with Amos and number- 
ing among them such great and living 
names as Hosea, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Micah. 
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If we attempt to name the virtues of 
these men we find ourselves enumer- 
ating all of the higher attributes of 
mankind. Whatever their background 
and early experiences (and they were 
apparently various) there is no doubt 
about the quality of their superegos. 
They were men of the highest ethical 
standards, of profound integrity, de- 
vout, and of a deep sense of righteous- 
ness. They felt sure that they were 
controlled by a higher power, and sev- 
eral of them refer to having heard 
voices, to having seen the Lord, to 


having been taken up into Heaven. 


They were completely uncompromising 
and of high courage. Many of them 
received a hostile reception, and Jere- 
miah on one occasion complained 
“everyone doth curse me.” Indeed, he 
was put in the stocks, imprisoned, de- 


_ ported, and probably killed. The au- | 


thorities of their time were more than 
critical of them, and in one instance the 
King of Israel said of one of the proph- 


ets, “I hate him, for he doth not proph- | 


esy good concerning me, but evil’ (I 
Kings 22.8). The prophets were deeply 
convinced that despite all obstacles they 
had a message to deliver, a judgment 
on their own times, and deliver it they 
did, with profound emotion and often 
‘with very disturbing effects upon their 
audience. Some idea of the pressure 


under which the prophets spoke is_ 
given in the vivid words of Jeremiah: | 


“His word was in my heart as a burn- 
ing fire shut up in my bones, and I was 
weary with forbearing, and I could not 
stay” (20:9). 


The prophets were emphatically not 
tranquil men; nor if they were living 
today would they be numbered among 
the all-too-large group of travelers on 
the road to Miltown! Neither did they 
_ enter or win any popularity contests. 
They were essentially lonely men, anx- 
ious men, deeply troubled men. They 


preached the love of God, His justice, 
and His mercy and the need of social 
justice: They emphasized the decline of 
Israel and the danger of substituting 
form for substance in religion. Their 


message is perhaps best summed up by 


the prophet Micah in the words, “What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 


with thy God?” (6:8). 


HE MESSAGE of the Hebrew - 


prophets not only had a profound 
influence upon the thought and teach- 
ings of Jesus, but has shaped ethical 
development throughout the ages. To 
quote Archbishop William Temple, 
“Their words thrill our hearts today.” 
These men spoke in a particular social 
and political context, but their message 
is universal. They were true religious 
geniuses. 

Much has written and said 
about genius, what it is, and how it 
occurs. As for the latter question no 
ready answer is forthcoming, for gen- 
ius seems to defy the laws of genetics 
and of personality development. In- 
deed, as to its very nature opinions 
differ substantially. Carlyle once de- 
fined it as an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, and William James makes sever- 
al interesting remarks concerning it. 
He refers to “the power of applying at- 


tention, steady and undissipated, to a | 


single object’’ as a sure mark of super- 
ior genius. He also refers to genius as a 
“faculty of perceiving in an unhabitual 
way.” “Great men,’ 
calize their brain activity with such 
intense interest, emotion, and concen- 
trated passion that they see more deep- 
ly, act more nobly and think and utter 
more profound truths than other classes 
of men.” 


men” and certainly there have been 
almost universal geniuses, like Leo- 
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he says, “all fo- 


Carlyle pointed out that the 
truly great man could be “all sorts of © 
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nardo da Vinci and Michelangelo. 
Wordsworth referred to an act of gen- 
ius as “the introduction of a new ele- 
ment into the intellectual universe.”’ 

Whatever the definition, we can 
probably agree that the genius has a 


deep sense of the significant, that he 


has a high power of concentration, an 
imperviousness to the opinions of oth- 
ers, especially those of the authorities, 
and an excessive openmindedness, that 
is, a readiness to see things in an un- 
usual way. Add to these criteria the 
possession of a profound sense of right- 
eousness to the world, and you have the 
Hebrew prophets. The ordinary man is 
not touched with the Promethean fire. 
He is not set apart by special gifts ; the 
individual with special gifts is in a 
sense abnormal, but that is quite differ- 
ent from saying that he is mentally 
deranged. There certainly have been 
many geniuses who by any sort of 
standards even today or in their own 
time would have to be looked upon as 
well-balanced individuals, as meeting 
the ideal of an alliance of good sense 
with inspiration. One thinks, for ex- 


ample, of Shakespeare, Leonardo da 


Vinci, and Pasteur. They were looked 
upon in their day, as in ours, as any- 
thing but “odd.” 3 

A genius is a man set apart by spe- 
cial, indeed, extraordinary gifts. He 
differs from the common herd; he. is 
not average or mediocre and therefore 
perforce not “normal.” By reason, how- 
ever, of his superior intuition, his 
-Amaginative fire, his creative ability, his 
intellectual acuity and his sensitivity, 
he is, perhaps, more subject to the 
possibility of mental disorder than is 
the more phlegmatic, realistic, ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ man—just as special care must be 
taken of the highly trained racing 


horse, or of some delicate piece of 


machinery. Many geniuses,- especially 
some of the mystics, like Blake and 
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Swedenborg, have lived so much in the 
world of fantasy that it was difficult or 
impossible for them to ir fancy 
from reality. 


HROUGHOUT the history of reli- 

gious leaders, ancient and more 
modern, runs the thread of unusual 
automatic or ecstatic experiences which 
at least bear resemblance to phenomena 
seen in patients in mental hospitals. 
Indeed, the Reverend Anton Boisen, 


who himself went through an experi- | 


ence of this sort, makes the statement 
in his recent volume, Out of the Depths, 
that there is no clear line of separation 
between a valid religious experience, 
an abnormal religious experience, and 
psychosis. The distinguishing feature, 
he says, is the direction of the change 
which may be taking place. Numerous 
experiences of interest to the psychia- 
trist might be cited. Elisha, Jeremiah, 
Hosea, and even Jesus were looked up- 
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on by some of their contemporaries as 
mad ; Isaiah tells of being taken by the 
hand and ushered into the presence of 
the Lord; Amos and Hosea were ec- 
statics. Ezekiel had ideas of cosmic 
identity, traveled between Heaven and 
earth, went into trances, felt telepathic 
powers, and showed various violent 
physical movements as well. 
' Of even more dramatic nature was 
the experience of Saul of Tarsus on the 
way to Damascus. He underwent an 
acute hallucinatory episode in which 
Jesus spoke to him, and as a result of 
which he showed an entire change of 
personality and of religious belief. 
‘Martin Luther had hallucinatory epi- 
sodes and tells of some arguments with 
the devil which perhaps were not en- 
tirely symbolic. Savonarola had a vi- 
sion and thought himself sent by Christ 
to redeem the country from corruption. 
He saw the Heavens open and viewed 
the calamities of the churches, which a 
voice commanded him to announce. He 
spoke of making a journey to Paradise, 
of a rain of swords, and of feeling an 
inward fire. St. Francis of Assisi had 
a prolonged illness when young, during 
which he had visions, and following 
which he wandered about weeping and 
was thought to be a madman or a fool. 
No one, however, has typified more 
fully the universal love preached by 
Jesus than did St. Francis, and his 
devoted followers today are legion. 
George Fox, the founder of the Society 
of Friends, as a young man had an 
acute mental disturbance lasting several 
years, during which he fasted, walked 
in solitary places in great misery, and 
received direct revelations from God. 
Creation was opened to him and he felt 
as if he had experienced a new birth. 
The significant thing in these cases 
and in the many others which might be 
enumerated regarding the saints of the 
church, persons who had a wide influ- 


ence on religious development, is that 


the subjects emerged triumphant. Their 
personalities became unified around 
what they conceived to be their ultimate 
purpose in life. One might recount the 


experiences of many mystics, of Joan of © 
Arc, for example, and of St. Theresa 


of Avila. The experiences of these great 
religious leaders, painful and drastic as 
they were at the time, should be of 
great comfort to all who are interested 
in the mentally ill. Many patients in 
our hospitals today have had similar 
experiences, although not all those ex- 
periences have so happy an outcome. 


W* ALL have a body of assump- 
tions in regard to ourselves and 
the universe which serves as the foun- 
dation of our reasoning process. In 
disturbances of the sort I have de- 
scribed, which probably would be re- 
ferred to by a psychiatrist as catatonic 
schizophrenic episodes, recovery comes 
with the reorganization of these as- 
sumptions which have been upset. 
There are, rather than two possibilities, 
really three. The patient may remain at 
the chaotic level, showing perhaps an 
occasional lifting of the cloud, but basi- 
cally not recovering to a sufficient ex- 
tent to become a useful member of 


society again. Secondly, he may resume 


his previous body of beliefs, in which 
case we say that he has recovered. 

A third possibility is that he may 
rebuild on the basis of some new idea 
which has come with his disturbance. 
Not only then does he regain the status 
which he had before he became men- 
tally ill but he comes out of the expe- 
rience, his baptism of fire, with pro- 
founder insight and a greater breadth 
of vision. Perhaps the difference be- 
tween those who show this improve- 
ment and those who do not recover is 


that the latter do not have, as Boisen — 


suggests, the proper humility and rev- 
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erence in their religious attitudes, for 
without such feelings man is not in the 
right relationship with the universe and 
with the society of which he is a part. 

‘It is no detriment whatever to the 
value of the beliefs and influence of a 
person that they have developed in a 
psychotic episode. As James points out, 
“St. Theresa might have had the nerv- 
ous system of the placidest cow and it 
would not now save her theology if the 


trial of the theology by these other 


tests should show it to be contemptible. 
And conversely if her theology can 
stand these other tests, it will make no 
difference how hysterical or nervously 
off her balance St. Theresa may have 
been when she was with us here below.” 
He enumerates the criteria of the va- 
lidity of opinions regarding religious 
experiences as immediate luminousness, 
philosophical reasonableness, and moral 


helpfulness. It is, after all, not the | 


origin of a religious belief or system of 
beliefs, but the way it works that iS 
important. 


One of the features of the genius is 
the fact that occasionally ideas come as 
_ ina flash or a sudden illumination. 
These flashes, however, do not come 


from nowhere, but are the result of 


unconscious mental activity. William 
James pointed out even before Freud 
that there is what he called the sub- 
liminal consciousness, or what we now 
refer to as the unconscious. In de- 
scribing it, he said, “Our intuitions, 
hypotheses, fancies, superstitions, per- 
suasions, convictions, and in general all 
our non-rational operations, come from 
it. . . In it arise whatever mystical 
experiences we may have, and our au- 
_tomatisms, sensory or motor .. . our 


delusions, fixed ideas and hysterical © 


accidents, if we are hysteric subjects; 
our supranormal cognitions, if such 
there be, and if we are telepathic sub- 
jects. It is also the fountainhead of 
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added that this is true of geniuses in 


_what they called “insanity.” This is far 
true; 
“Insanity is rather a Nemesis of the 


much that feeds our religion. In per- 
sons deep in the religious life, as we 
have now abundantly seen, the door 
into this region seems unusually wide 
open; at any rate, experiences making 
their entrance through that door have 
had emphatic influence in shaping reli- 
gious history.” 

James was speaking of religious 
experience, but he could well have 


other fields, as for example in poetry. 
There have been writers in the past 
who looked upon genius as a form of 


as Havelock Ellis says, 


peculiar intellectual energy of genius 
exerted at a prolonged high tension 
rather than an essential element in the 
foundation of genius.” The genius, 
whether in the religious, artistic, politi- 
cal, or social field, is a rare gift, and 
one that should be cherished. 
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ESUS, whom we gladly hail as the 

greatest of them all, built on the 
teachings of the early Hebrew proph- 
ets. He was familiar with the teachings 
of the prophets, and looked on himself 
as one; indeed, his contemporaries so 
recognized him. When he said he had 
come to “fulfill the law and the proph- 
ts,” he meant that it was his task to 
carry on and enlarge the work they 
had begun, to bring it to perfection. In 
this work he far outstripped them by 
his pronouncements, his parables, and 
his whole life, and became not only the 
greatest of all the prophets, but the 
beacon light of the whole Christian 
world. 

There have been many prophets in 
religious, artistic, social, and. political 
fields since Jesus, though not one to 
be compared with him, men and women 
who brought a message of high impor- 
tance to mankind. Among Christians 
we think, for example, of St. Francis, 
Luther, and Joan of Arc, Dante, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and Michelangelo, and 
in other faiths, Mohammed and Gandhi. 
There have been prophets in recent 
times as well, such as Tom Paine, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, 
Dorothea Lynde Dix, Theodore Park- 
er, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
fortunately still. among us, Albert 


Schweitzer, the great prophet of rever- 


ence for life. There are others now 
living, but perhaps their status as 
prophets will not be recognized during 
their lifetime. Such has been the fate 


of many prophets! Indeed, late recog- — 


nition might be described as the prag- 
matic test for distinguishing the true 
from the false prophet! 


Let us make no mistake about it; 
there are, and always have been, false 
prophets, too. The temptations to false 
prophecy are ever present—the urge 
for conformity, the desire to utter wu 
founded reassurances of the Dr. Pau.- 
gloss—Pollyanna variety, not to men- 
tion downright charlatanry and the vic- 
timization of the unsuspecting, the 


stupid, and the superstitious. Only las: . 


month the followers of a new religiou; 
sect camped out on Mont Blanc await- 
ing the end of the world, predicted for 
July 14. The misguided leader of thi. 
group, this false prophet, now finds 
himself so unappreciated (“without 
honor in his own country’’) that he is 
being prosecuted by the Italian Govern. 

ment for “spreading false informz- 

tion’! But false prophecy is after ail 
only one of the hazards of life, against 
which we must be on guard. | 


Emerson, in his Divinity College 
address, derided the assumption that 
the day of inspiration is past; we may 
expect confidently that in the future, as 
formerly and in our own time, proph- 
etic voices will be raised, pointing the 


way onward and upward for mankind, | 


the way to the ——— of ood: on 
earth. 


Poets, even-as prophets, each with each 
_ Connected in a mighty scheme of truth, 
Have each his own peculiar faculty, 
Heaven’s gift, a sense that fits him to 
perceive 
Objects unseen before. 


( WORDSWORTH ) 


O Lord, for Thy prophets past, pres- 


ent and to come, we thank Thee. 


HUMAN nature loses its most precious quality when it is robbed of its sense 

of things beyond, unexplored and yet insistent—ALFrRED NortH WHITE- 
HEAD, in The Wit and Wisdom of Alfred North W hitehead, edited by A. J. 
Johnson, Beacon Press, 1947 
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The Church is rapidly waking up to its neglect 


of the importance of human life and its phys- 4 
ical expression, but there are basic differences | 
about how this neglect can be met both within 

the Church and by secular authorities—differ- 


ences which must be resolved. 


Sex Ethics, Sex ro and Human Need: 
_ A Dialogue — | 


Introduction by 
Dr. Aaron L. Rutledge* 


We have spent three days examining 
the theme, “Growirig Individual Values 


Within the Family.” Continually we — 


discover that one of the major barriers 
to helping people with their growth is 
lack of communication and the result- 
ant failure in understanding among the 
professionals themselves.. 
there is a close corollary between client 


or student confusion and lack of de- - 


finitude with the therapist or educator. 
As we discuss the sexual area of life it 
becomes increasingly clear that vast 
chasms exist not only between what is 
taught and practiced, but between pro- 
fessional viewpoints of what is health 
or unhealth, healing or destructive. 
_ Glib pronouncements and evasion tend 
to camouflage this chaos. Too many 
religionists assume that the answer lies 
in renewed stress upon an ideal; too 
many legalists rely upon punishment of 


*This is the first part of a symposium 
held in 1960 at the annual meeting of the 
_ National Council on Family Relations under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Aaron L. Rutledge, 
head of the Counseling and Psychotherapy 
Program, Merrill-Palmer Institute, 1960 
President of NCFR, and Chairman of the 
1960 International Conference on the Family. 
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the offender; too many educators lean 
exclusively upon the peddling of statis- 
tics on what is done sexually as a 
source of guidance; and all too many 
counselors and psychotherapists believe 
that when the client is sufficiently ana- 
lyzed a healthy sex adjustment will 
naturally ensue. These professional 
opinions can be so fixed and stereo- 
typed, often undergirded by uncon- 
scious value judgments, that honest 
interchange is almost as tabu as sex 
itself once was thought to be. One 
stresses ethics, another, acts, and hu- 
man need may be sadly neglected in 
either approach. 

How are we to break down these 
blocks to communication, each within 
his profession and interprofessionally ? 


Tn order to begin the process of enlight- 


enment through cross fertilization of 
ideas I have arranged a dialogue be- 
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tween two men of different back- 
grounds who hold many views that are 
at extremes on the continuum of sexual 
values. They were selected because of 
their outstanding contributions in the 
field of marriage and family kiving, 
their clarity of expression, their genu- 
ine humility in the face of the un- 
known, and their long years of friendly 
relations with each other. 


Dr. David R. Mace began profession- — 
ally as a minister, founded the Mar-’ 


riage Guidance Council of Great Brit- 
ain, has held training institutes in ap- 
proximately twenty countries, written 
many books and published more articles 
on the family than anyone in the world. 
After coming’to this country he served 
as Professor of Human Relations at 
Drew University. Next he served con- 
currently as Professor of Family Stud- 


ies, Department of Psychiatry, Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania School of Medi- 
cine, and as President, International 
Commission on Marriage Guidance. At 


present he and his wife, Vera, are 


serving as Co-Executive Directors of 
the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors. 

Dr. Walter R. Stokes came the route 


of law, gynecology, and psychiatry to a 


specialization in marriage counseling 
and sexology. Through a text on mar- 
riage, many journal articles, and as a 
conference participant he has set the 
pace as the foremost advocate of liberal 
attitudes toward sexuality as a vital 


part of whole lives. His new book, 


Married Love in Today's World (Cita- 
del Press), is scheduled for publication 
later this year. : 

It is my pleasure to sit back and 


share with the audience as these two 


marriage counselors and specialists in 


_ family life education explore their atti- 


tudes toward sex ethics, sex acts, and 
human need. 


—AARON L. RUTLEDGE 
x * 


October 


WALTER R. STOKES 


For both David and myself I should 
like to preface our dialogue by telling 


you how delighted we are over being | 
asked to come before you with a dis-. 


cussion of this kind. It is a rather open 
secret that Aaron, knowing both of us 
so well, and being aware equally of our 
differences of view and our high per- 
sonal regard for each other, has thrown 
us together to see what may happen as 
we tackle the extremely difficult and 
complex topic of sex ethics, sex acts, 
and human need. I am sure Aaron is 
hopeful that something stimulating 
may come of the venture and this we 
are about to find out. 

In consideration of the prospect that 
I am presently to discuss a gloomy and 
painful subject, the harvest of for- 
bidden fruit of the Garden of Eden, it 
seems a good idea to begin with the 
brightening aid of a humorous story 
that has some relationship to the prin- 
cipal theme of our discussion. 


My story has it that World War | 


Three had burst upon us with all the 
devastation imagined by the most pes- 
simistic, and the entire species of hu- 
mans was no more. Man’s irrational, 
righteous hostility had finally done him 
in, utterly and completely. But from the 
menagerie of an animal show playing 
at Madison Square Garden, a certain 
durable and fortunate female ape some- 
how survived the holocaust and wan- 
dered up into the shambles that had 
been Central Park. Here, near the Zoo, 
she chanced upon a male ape who had 
the hardiness and good luck to survive. 
These two were the only anthropoids 


-remaining alive on earth. The poor 


male was battered and crippled and he 
begged piteously for something to eat. 
Sympathetically, the female scurried 


about seeking food for him and soon 


came up with a large delicious looking 


red apple. Happily she returned to the — 
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male and offered it eagerly, only to 
have him turn bitterly away, crying 
“No, no, don’t let’s start that all over 
again!” 

Moving now to the serious side of 
our discussion, I would observe that I 
‘mean to say some things which may at 
first impression appear wantonly in- 


sulting. to religious sensibilities pos-_ 


sessed by many of you. For hurting 
your feelings I offer the sincerest of 
apologies. I abhor disturbing anyone, 
yet the fact remains that painful things 
are often best dealt with when faced 
openly. Also, in my own defense, I 
suggest that perhaps, in my own way, 
I am as deeply devoted to trying to 
understand and serve human needs as 
are the most religious among you. I 
urge that however my opening remarks 
may disturb you, you bear with me 
until you have heard the constructive 
things I shall offer later on. I am con- 
fident you will then realize we have 
too much in common to work up much 
serious hostility between us. 

Let us consider briefly the bare- 
bones structure of the Hebraic-Chris- 
tian legend concerning sex. According 
to this legend sex is presented, in Gar- 
den of Eden days, as a motivational 
force created by the Divinity solely as 
_a forbidden fruit, something strictly to 
be avoided by Adam and Eve. Even 
the human reproductive process, as we 
now understand it, is denied, for bio- 
logical sex and reproduction were not 
involved in the creation of either Adam 
or Eve. They came into being by purely 
magical acts. The legend of the Garden 
of Eden leads us to believe that Adam 
and Eve enjoyed a hanpy, idyllic exist- 
ence until the sad, sad day they in- 
dulged their appetites for the forbidden 
fruit or, in plain terms, had sexual 
intercourse. Then all the world’s trou- 
bles began. Jehovah was so angry that 
He lashed at the offending pair in a 
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murderous rage. Adam was so terrified 
that he blamed the whole thing on the 
woman (which would seem the all-time 
lcw in unmanly cowardice). The equal- 
ly terrified Eve, in turn, succeeded in 
convincing Jehovah that it was really 
not her idea, but that a certain devilish 


serpent had cunningly put her up to it. 


Jehovah appears to have considered 
that these excuses possessed some 
validity, yet he remained so angry that 
severe punishment had to be admin- 
istered. This He did in five different 
ways: (1) abolished the Garden of 
Eden, (2) filled the culprits with pain- 


- ful feelings of guilt, to be handed down 
forever to their progeny, (3) set up 


the human biological reproductive proc- 
ess, seemingly as a punishment, with 
childbirth featured as an appropriate 
retribution for the sexual sin of erring 
woman, (4) in place of the Garden of 
Eden established the human world of 
sin and suffering as a perpetual monu- 
ment to man’s defiance of the Divine 
ordinance against enjoyment of sex 
and, (5) emphasized the terrifying 
threat of hell as a place of horrible and 
eternal punishment of sex offenders. 

- To this grim picture of the true na- 
ture of sexual feeling and motivation 
the Christian legend has added an 
equally depressing sequel. Their legend 
has it that Christ, Son of God and the 
only perfect man, was born by immacu- _ 
late conception. This of course carries 


the plain implication that his superior 


characteristics. are attributable to the 
fact that he was created without the 
awful contamination of sexual enjoy- 
ment by his parents. Then, in the Chris- 
tian legend, comes the final anti-sexual 
horror: Christ is brutally, sadistically 
crucified for something with which he 


had nothing to do, the original sin, sex. 


While the mystical believer is reeling 
with the horror of this, he is offered 
relief through the doctrine of the vicar- 
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i0us atonement, a strangely magical 
and unrealistic deal by means of which 


he may escape his own just punishment 


and come off scot free if only he will 
agree to believe unreservedly in the 
entire weird Hebraic-Christian legend 
and accept it as his true guide to desira- 
ble moral and social behavior. It is, of 
course, made clear to him, by implica- 
tion, that if he does not choose to ac- 
cept this rare bargain he is in for plenty 
of trouble. The’ deal that is offered has 
about it the terrifying characteristics of 


a criminal shake-down racket. Such is\ 


the bare-bones anatomy of Hebraic- 
Christian teaching about the worth of 
sex. 

An eminent historian of science, Dr. 
George Sarton, has said that the ac- 
quisition and accumulation of positive 
knowledge are the only human activi- 
ties which are truly cumulative and 
progressive. It is evident in his writings 
that by “positive knowledge” he 
means solely the accurate knowledge of 
science. With this proposition I agree. 
But how, then, to classify the sort of 
mystical phenomena, the negative and 
erroneous knowledge, which I have just 
attributed to the MHebraic-Christian 
legend? 

It seems to me that ultimately we 
shall be capable of realistic and scien- 
tific understanding of these phenomena 
by the scientific method. That is to say 
that when we can examine them objec- 
tively, with a minimum of personal 
emotional bias, we shall see that they 
will, despite all the mystical distortions, 
lend themselves to scientific analysis in 
terms of the human needs involved and 
the particular capacities and tendencies 
of the evolving human organism in 
seeking solutions, however misguided 
and unreal the solutions themselves 
may sometimes be. 

As we are able to view our religious- 
moral heritage in humanistic and real- 
istic terms, instead of from primitive 


heartening progress. 


fright and mystical security-seeking, © 


we shall be better able to improve our 


heritage, more able to gain a self-image . 


and a place in nature that will realis- 
tically reflect our strengths rather than 
mystically to exaggerate our actual and 
imagined weaknesses. Thus, in the 


application of science to our religious-— 
moral heritage we shall be able ulti- 


mately to sort out those aspects of it 
which represent the accurate, positive 
knowledge, the acquisition of which is 
truly cumulative and progressive, in the 
sense of Dr. Sarton’s definition. Like- 
wise we shall be free to reject those 


aspects of it which do-not meet the — 


ever-changing tests of scientific prog- 


ress. By this process the influence of. 


traditional Hebraic-Christian sex mo- 
rality actually is now in relatively rapid 
transition from predominantly irration- 


al mysticism toward a strikingly new | 


philosophy of rational humanism. In 
short, rigid, mystical authority is being 
displaced by the flexible, realistic, pro- 
gressive authority of science. 


However, it would be a false judg- 
ment of the present state of marriage 
and family life philosophy and teaching 
to assume that a wonderful scientific 
revolution has been achieved. The past 
fifty years have undoubtedly witnessed 
But the blunt 
truth is that we will have a very long 
way to go. As evidence of this I cite 


such things as the current disinclina- 


tion to face the sex interests and needs 


of children honestly and fully ; our sim-— 


ilar failure to face realistically the sex 
needs of unmarried adults; our limited 
and frightened use of available con- 
traceptive knowledge; our irrational 


horror of abortion and continued sup- 


port of brutal laws regarding abortion; 
our moralistic and punitive attitude to- 


ward sexual deviation; and our anach- 


ronistic attitudes and laws concerning 


divorce. 
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There is scarcely one among this 


audience who does not lean somewhat 
in the directions I feel desirable in 
these controversial matters. But my 
point is that most of you, with your 
Hebraic-Christian bias, with your need 
to appear respectable and to hold a job 
and earn a living in your community, 
are perhaps not leaning as strongly in 


liberal, realistic directions as the times 


indicate and as could reasonably be 


done with a little more courage and 


boldness, accompanied by appropriate 
good sense and diplomacy. It is my 
hope that what I am saying may pos- 
sibly give a bit more strength to your 
humanistic convictions and actions and 
proportionately weaken any tendencies 
you may have to seek a false sense of 
security in blind worship of the Golden 
Calf of traditional Hebraic- Christian 
sex morals and practices. 

Here I shall stand aside so that 


David may make his opening’ state- 


ment. Following that we shall proceed 
with back and forth discussion of a 
number of issues we have agreed upon 


as especially timely and pertinent to 


our main theme. Also we have agreed 
that at the end David is to summarize 
the constructive values which both of 


us hope may be portrayed during our 


dialogue. 


DAVID R. MACE 
- From the forthright way in which 


Walter has thrown down the gauntlet, 


you will see that this isn’t going to be a 
dull session! Before I take up the chal- 


_ lenge, however, I’d like to say a few ex- 


planatory words about my participation 


in this program. 


I accepted this invitation because I 
sincerely believe in this kind of ex- 


change. To me it is the very core of 


democracy that all shades of opinion 
should be accorded the right of expres- 


sion, provided they are sincerely held, 
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communicated in an atmosphere of dig- 
nity and respect for truth, and that the 
other side of the picture can also be put. 
I believe that here all these conditions 
are fulfilled. 

My part in this dialogue is to take 
what may be called the conservative ap- 
proach to sexual ethics. I shall not do 
this to everyone’s satisfaction. At heart 
I am really a liberal. But I am a con- 
servative liberal, if such a thing is pos- 
sible. I was reared in the Old World. 
Therefore I value tradition, and am un- 
willing to surrender it till I am satisfied. 
that it really 7s outmoded, and that we 
have something better to put in its 
place. 

Since Walter has chosen to give reli- 
gion a central place in his opening 
statement, I shall have a good deal to 
say on that subject. Needless to say, 


_ I shall claim to represent no organized 


religious group. The views I shall state 
are entirely my own. 
Now let me turn to Walter’s open- 


ing onslaught against the Hebraic- 


Christian view of sex. I want to com-' 
ment on this quite briefly, and then go 
on to present my own point of view. 

I believe a Biblical scholar would 


want to challenge Walter on several of 


his statements. I don’t claim to be a 
Biblical scholar, but I venture to reg- 
ister four points of disagreement : 

1. There are two separate Creation 
stories in the Book of Genesis. The 
first one, to which Walter did not refer, 
contains an entirely positive view of 
sex. It describes God as creating sex, 
and then saying it was “very good.” 

2. Even in the second Creation story, 
which Walter quoted, it is nowhere 
stated that having sexual intercourse 


-was the sin of Adam and Eve. On the 


contrary, the statement is made that 
Adam “knew” his wife (one Hebrew 
way of describing intercourse) after 
they had left the Garden of Eden. 
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3. The idea of hell is not, as far as 
I am aware, at all directly linked with 
the Creation story ; and hell was not set 
up expressly, or even mainly, for the 
punishment of sex offenders. 

4. As far as I know, “original sin” 
has never, in Christian theology, been 
specifically identified as sex. 

In making these points, I don’t for 
a moment suggest that I have demol- 
ished Walter’s case, because I haven’t. 
Indeed, I agree with Walter that 
throughout most of Christian history 
there has run an attitude to sex which 


is quite out of keeping with Christian — 


ideas and principles as a whole, and 
which in its most flagrant manifesta- 
tions I can only regard as a pathologi- 
cal distortion of true religion. 


I am therefore not concerned about 


trying to justify many of the inter- 
pretations that Walter has attacked, 
for the simple reason that they offend 


me too! Wal‘er attacks them because 


they offend his sense of scientific 
truth. They do that for me also. But 
even more, they offend my sense of 
religious truth. 

Religion is important for me. But I 
believe I can be loyal to the Hebraic- 
Christian religious tradition without 


being committed to what violates my 


sense of truth; just as Walter, being a 


physician, can be loyal to medical tradi- 


tion without having to accept theories 
of anatomy and physiology that he con- 
siders outmoded. 

True religion, as I see it, is a con- 
stant movement into fuller light and 
truth. That doesn’t mean rejecting the 
original revelation, or making light of 
the tradition. But it does mean seek- 
ing ever clearer understanding of the 
meaning of the tradition for each new 
age in which men live. | 

Now let me try to give you my views 
of the way in which our code of sex 
ethics has developed, and the role that 
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religion has played in the process. | 
There has never been a settled hu- 
man community that has not had rules 
about sexual behavior. The purpose of 
these rules has been to preserve the 


values which are esteemed in the cul- 


ture. I suggest that there have been 


three particular values that have been . 


basic in shaping sexual codes. One has 
been the preservation of family unity 
and stability. The second has been the 
preservation of life. The third has been 
the protecting of the individual from 
exploitation. To me these are the three 
fundamental principles in the light of 
which any code of sex ethics must be 
judged. Let me say just a little about 


of these basic principles. 
First,.sex must be subservient to the 


welfare of the family. We hear a lot 


these days about freeing sex from in- 


hibitions and tabus. But I have never 
yet heard anyone suggest that we 
should be delivered from the primary 
inhibition—the incest tabu. Sex in the 
family has to be subject to certain 


elementary controls. Between husband 
- and wife, it is good. It creates the fami- 
ly by producing children, and sustains” 


the family by renewing marital love. 
But sex in the family outside these 
limits—between father and daughter, 
between mother and_ son, between 
brother. and sister—is bad. It destroys 
the family by introducing intolerable 
tensions. Therefore, because the wel- 
fare of the family is more important 


than the personal gratification of its’ 


individual members, sexual inter- 
course must be forbidden in all relation- 
ships between family members except 
that between husband and wife. 

I imagine that few of us would ques- 
tion the wisdom of that arrangement 


Yet the “horror of incest’”—the pudor — 


naturalis, as it has been called—is not 


really natural at all. Animals have no ~ 


innate horror of incest. Neither have 
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humans, as anyone with extensive 
clinical practice is well aware. The in- 
cest taboo is preserved by a useful in- 
hibition that is built into the uncon- 
scious minds of the children of each 
succeeding generation. 

If we start from this point, and 


move outward, we shall be able to un- 


derstand how many elements in our 
system of sex morality emerged. The 
human community is an extension of 
the family. Like the family, it is a 
group of people living together in 
mutual interdependence. In order to 


safeguard the welfare of the group, the 


needs of any given individual must if 
necessary be denied satisfaction. | 

In the wider community, as in the 
smaller family group, it was found that 
the best way of establishing limits was 
to make the general rule that sex in 
marriage was all right, but that sex 
outside marriage had to be restrained 
because it tended to get out ef hand 
and become a disruptive force. All hu- 
man societies have not applied this rule, 
and none have been able to apply it 
completely. But this, as I see it, has 
been one starting point of sex ethics, 
in all the major human cultures. 


The second basic principle i is that of 
the preservation of life. To take hfe 
has always been viewed, in the highest 
cultures, as an act of grave wrong- 
doing. In fact, respect for life can be 
regarded as a good index of the degree 
of refinement to which any particular 
human culture has attained. 

This principle finds expression in the 
view that, once a human life has 
started, it has an inherent right to con- 
tinue its course. This has been a basic 
value which has greatly influenced the 
formulation of sexual codes. Animal 


sex acts may be motivated by blind 
instinct, but human sex acts involve 
responsibility — particularly responsi- 
bility for new life that may be started 
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as a result. Where individuals evade 
this responsibility, either by destroying 
the new life by abortion or infanticide, 


-or by failing to provide for the care 


and nurture of children they have pro- 
duced, the community has generally felt. 


that it must intervene. 


The third basic value behind sex 
ethics has been the protection of the 
individual from exploitation. Sex has 
been a turbulent force in human. his- 
tory. It has caused abduction, rape, 
murder, and even war. Every culture 
has had to grapple with this problem, 
and to protect its women and children. 
This is a ground for sex ethics which 
is so obvious and non-controversial that 
I needn’t make any further comment. 

These, then, are the three main 
values which underlie our codes of sex 
morality. They are all values which true 
religion, as I understand it, is pledged 
to defend. 

Now let me try to make cleat the dif- 


ference between Walter’s viewpoint 


and mine. I admit that religion has al- 

ways had difficulty in coming to terms 
with sex. But this is not, as Walter 
suggests, because it regards sex as in- 
herently evil. It is because it belteves 
that sex, in human life, is a powerful 
source of both good and evil, and that 
the line between the two is often thinly 
drawn. So religion has often had to play 
the role of policeman. It has had to do 
so particularly in the preservation of 
sexual morality—ior the simple rea- 


son that sex acts can be so secretly 


performed that the usual means of 
vigilance are not enough to prevent 
breaches of the moral code. 

However, we would be painting a se- 
riously distorted picture of religion if 
we suggested that it has no other con- 
cern with sex except to prevent it from 
being a source of evil. Religion hes 


some negative things to say about sex 


—and it would be sadly lacking in its 
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duty if it didn’t say them. But it also 
has some positive things to say; and if 
it fails to say them, it is failing in its 
duty even more sadly. 

I have already acknowledged. that 
religion has often been overzealous 
about its duties as a policeman. Wal- 
ter has given you some good illustra- 
tions of this, in terms of negative at- 
titudes to sex. I could give you plenty 
more—especially some of the sayings 
of the early church fathers, and some 
of the attitudes of the desert hermits— 
or, to come nearer home, of the New 
England Puritans. I readily admit that 
things have been said and done in the 
name of religion of which I am heartily 
ashamed, and which I unhesitatingly 
repudiate. But things have also been 
said and done in the name of religion 
of which I am justly proud, and which 
it is my privilege to defend. If the kind 
of statement which Walter has. made 
represented all that the Hebraic-Chris- 
tian tradition had to say about sex, I 
certainly wouldn’t be on this platform, 
because I have more sense than to try 
to defend the indefensible. I am on this 
platforni precisely because I want to 
point out that there is another and very 
different side of the picture. 

So my disagreement with Walter can 
be summed up in this way. He says 
that the Hebraic-Christian view is that 
sex is evil. As I see it, the Hebraic- 


Christian view is that sex is potentially 


both good and evil, and that every 
family and every society has to set up 
an ethic which will encourage the good 
in sex and restrain the evil in it. 
I think that is an approach which gives 
us the opportunity to work out a sound 
code of sexual behavior for our con- 
temporary society; and to do this is, 
in my view, every bit as much the task 
of religion as it is of science. 

There are some further implications 
of what I’ve been saying, but I can 
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develop them as we go along. Our idea 
was for each of us to make a general 
statement first, then to get down to 


cases. So at this point I’ll ask Walter to 


take over again. 


WALTER R. STOKES 

David, in reply to your challenge re- 
specting the accuracy of four of my 
references to Biblical authority, I 


readily concede much technical validity 


to your criticisms. However, in a clini- 
cal or practical sense, the effective 
meaning of the Bible seems to me to 
rest in the way people tend to interpret 
it. From this angle I feel that my points 
are all well taken, since they reflect the 
popular interpretations which | have 
found to be predominant in the child- 
hood religious training of most of the 
several thousand Americans’ with 
whom I have counseled professionally 
during the past thirty years. To me this 
is of more social significance than the 


kind of scholarly accuracy to which 


you refer, and I believe it a better 
measure of the worth: of Biblical au- 
thority in our culture. Surely, also, of- 
ficials of the Church must have had an 
active hand in creating these popular 


impressions of the Biblical philosophy 


of sex. 

It might be suggested that my im-. 
pressions suffer from personal bias or 
from dealing mostly with the victims 
of peculiarly puritanical religion. I 
grant both possibilities, but never- 
theless feel reasonably sure that I am 
not too far off the mark. Actually, I 
have no real quarrel with religious 
teaching that does not do violence to 
humanistic values and in my clinical 
work in Washington I am privileged to 
review a notably wide sampling of reli- 
gious teaching of all kinds and from . 


every part of our country and many 


foreign lands as well. 
David, as to your comments upon 
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the incest tabu in human culture, I am 
in substantial agreement, although with 
some reservations not worth pursuing 
here. But many of our other religiously 
supported sex tabus seem to me to have 
no such realistic basis for support. 
Also, I would emphasize, and feel sure 
you will agree, that as to even the most 
sensible and necessary sex disciplines 
it is of critical importance how we sell 
them to young people. It is disturbing 
and destructive to associate tabued im- 


pulses with black, horrible feelings of | 
guilt. Rather, we should try to sell our 


sex tabus with gentleness, reason, and 
impressive personal example. It seems 
to me that here the traditional religious 
approach often is at its worst. It has 
generally overdone the role of terrify- 
ing policeman, when, at least in dealing 


with the plastic personalities of chil-_ 


dren, a far milder approach would be 
both more effective and of prophylactic 


value in reducing mental disorder and © 


criminal motivation. It-is one thing to 
accord a child love and respect for his 
whole nature and give him a feeling of 


our confidence that he will master so- 


cial controls, and quite another to im- 


press upon him that we believe him 


criminal and depraved by nature and 
have no faith that he can respond to 
any social influence except that of fear. 
The latter course has been that gen- 
erally dictated by Hebraic-Christian 
religious authority, as applied to sex. 


After these comments upon your 


opening statement, David, I shall move 


on to some other matters. 

Although our discussion today must 
revolve mainly about attitudes and 
general principles, 
should not ignore specific cases, for 
they illuminate and give realistic mean- 
ing. 

First of all, I should like to examine 
the way in which our traditional sex 
code affects the sex education of chil- 
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dren. The family ideal, as represented 
by the Christian constellation of God, 
the father ; the Virgin Mary, the :noth- 
er; and Jesus, the son, admits absolute- 
ly no place for sex. Erotic emotion and 
motivation are completely tabu. Yet 
this is the basic pattern which is still 
being administered by parents to their 
children as the desira>le family ideal. 
This can produce only guilt and an- 
tagonism in children. It is not the 
sound way to handle their erotic moti- 
vation, however ardently our ancestors 
believed in the method. Rather, it is, in 
fact, doing sex education the hard way, 
driving sex emotions underground 
and leading to a variety of severe, un- . 
intended complications such as por- 
nographic thinking, sex deviation, and 
mental disorder. 


_ It seems to me important to observe 
that under this same traditional con- 
cept of the Holy Family, children are 
given a strangely distorted and. un- 
realistic impression of the nature of 
love. The Holy Family is represented 
as one in which there is great love, yet 
it is a kind of love that quickly curdles 
into violent, implacable hatred if a sex- 
ual motive enters the scene: Thus chil- 
dren are set upon a path which causes 
them to feel that genuine love must be 
free of the erotic, and that love which 
makes much of the erotic is necessarily 
of a low or questionable order. This, it 
seems to me, is abominably unrealis- 
tic preparation for marriage, since it 
tends to weaken and discredit the joy- 
ous pleasure and happy sex relatedness 
which male and female so much need 
in each other and which should be 
prized as the most fundamental and 
constructive tie in the loving husband- 
wife relationship. 


I wish to enter a sharp criticism of 
the approach to sex education adopted 
by most present-day sex educators. To 
me it seems that they furtively refuse 
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to come to grips with sex feelings and 
functioning. They operate under the 
delusion that to teach children some sex 
anatomy and the physiology of matura- 
tion and reproduction is full sex edu- 
cation. Discussion of sex feelings and 
Practices is generally tabu. Children 
can not miss the damning inference of 
such an approach. We will not be doing 
genuine sex education until we can 
openly face with chldren and young 
people an honest awareness of their 
feelings and practices and give them 
the benefit of adult good will and real- 
istic wisdom in the camer of 
their sex behavior. 


The one sign of realism in this direc- 
tion that has developed in the past gen- 
eration is a striking easing up on the 
traditional terrifying diatribes against 
masturbation. However, even here 
much is yet to be done, for I am con- 
stantly witness to the fact that many 
children still suffer from be‘ief in the 
old myths. Few sex educators have vet 
dared to make a warm, affirmative case 


for. masturbation, as I am convinced 3 


they should. 


While we do not have time now to 
discuss all the sex interests and be- 
havior of children, I am sure that none 
should be dodged in any worthy educa- 
tional p!an. Even if: we are uncertain 
of all the answers and can not always 
be sure what behavior is wisest, we 
should not duck any issue but should 
let children know that we are truly 


aware of all their feelings and are. 


genuinely concerned about giving them 
all the understanding and warm sup- 
port of which we are capable. The kind 
of security which children gain through 
such an adult attitude I have fcund to 
be a vast improvement over the inner 
turin‘! stirred up by the traditional in- 
struction of those adult sex educators 
who have felt impelled to administer 


heavy doses of an seein and ter- 
rifying sex code. 3 


David, will you give your thougnty) 


about this? 


DAVID R. MACE 


Much of what you say about the sex 


education of children, Walter, has my 


wholehearted assent. I’ll come back to. 


that in.a minute. 
But first, a word about the Christian 


family ideal. If you are familiar with 


other religions, you will know that 
erotic factors often played a very cen- 
tral part in the stories of their gods. 


The neighbors of the early Hebrews 


worshiped their deities 1n terms of fer- 
tility cults and religious prostitution. 


So did the ancient Greeks. So did the. 


Hindus. Religion and sex have often 
entered into a very close alliance; and 
usually the result has been that reli- 


gion has been debased. 


So if Hebraic-Christian religious 


ideas have over-emphasized the concept | 


of sexual purity (and I agree that they 
have done this) it has been largely in 
protest against the degrading sexual 


excesses which other competing cul-. 


tures practiced in the name of religion. 
In many respects, as I see it, this pro- 
test was necessary and justified. And it 
is historically significant that the 
Hebraic-Christian type of religious 


idealism not only outlived its more 
erotic rivals, but in doing so produced 


our Western culture, of which in many 
respects we have good reason to be 
proud. 

However, let’s get back to the sex 
education of children. I agree with you, 
Walter, that we have made a very poor 
job of this, and I think you have stated 
the case fairly and well. I believe that 


the Christian Church has failed rather 


dismally to proclaim a positive and 
warm concept of human love, and of 
sex as a sacramental expression of that 
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love. I go along with you completely 
on that point. Where we differ, I be- 
lieve, is that you regard the sort of at- 
titude which the Church has adopted 
as an inherent part of what it stands 
for. I, on the contrary, take the view 


‘that the Church has failed to under- 


stand and to proclaim an important 
part of its message—just as I believe 
it failed in supporting slavery, and as 


it fails when it supports race prejudice. | 


I would suggest, however, that at the 


present time the Church is rapidly 
waking up to its neglect of the impor- : 
tance of human. love and its physical 


expression. And I think this is widely 
reflected in a readiness on the part of 
religious parents, just as much as non- 
religious parents, to re-examine the 


whole question of the sex education of 


their children. We know we’ve done a 
bad job here, and we are desperately 
eager to do better. I think we are wide 
open to receive help about this. 

I’d like to add a comment on mas- 
turbation. J agree that there has been a 
very marked change here, and I join 
with you in welcoming it. I can think 


of nothing about which we have been 


so morally dishonest as this. Mastur- 


bation was probably not difficult to 


avoid in societies where all young peo- 
ple were married soon after puberty. 
But in our more complex society today, 
I shudder to think of the sexual ex- 
ploitation that might occur if the rela- 
tively harmless relief of masturbation 
were not available. 


I say “relatively harmless,” not be- 
cause I have the slightest sympathy 


with the’ old repressive attitudes, but 


because I believe masturbation can 
have undesirable concomitants. Let me 
state my personal view quite plainly— 
although I know many religious peo- 
ple wouldn’t agree with it. I recognize — 
that there are many people who, in cer- 
tain situations, must have some sort of 
sexual outlet. In that kind of situation, 
masturbation is often the best availa- 
ble expedient ; and I accept it as such, 
without judgment, and I hope with 
warm understanding. Perhaps my at- 
titude could best be described as per- 


missive rather than affirmative. I have 


an idea that, if you and I got down to 
specifics, we would find we were in 
quite close agreement on this subject. 


(The second part of this symposium wnll 
be fublished next month.) 


Are Parents to Blame? 


HE unwarranted criticism of parents has made them distrustful of them- 
selves to the point where they do not trust their common sense. . . . Parents 
should be encouraged t» follow their natural inclinations until they find -that 


what they believe in does not produce results. . 


. . The competing factors which 


now confront parents are myriad: As soon as our children leave our doorsteps, 
we can no longer extend a protective arm. They are catapulted into the tensions, 
temptations, and crosscurrents of our modern day. We no longer know the 
genealogy of their playmates as parents once did. Our children are exposed 
to children of all levels of culture and morality. The back-to-the-woodshed 
movement is an escape on our part from facing problems realistically—From 
“Parents and Delinquents,’ a summary of a recent conference held under the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Children’s Bureau, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Keeping delinquency within bounds involves 
both the control of internal pressures and the 
development by and for the individual of sanc- 
tions and internalized moral standards. 


Moral Education, A General Factor in 
Delinquency Control 


ISCUSSIONS of delinquency 
have startlingly little to say about 
moral education. They commonly im- 
ply that delinquency is a form of sick- 
ness, and should be treated as such. 
We are told that “There are no prob- 
lem children; only children with prob- 
lems.” “There is no such thing as a 
bad child, only an emotionally dis- 
turbed and unhappy child.” Even those 
who see other factors than neurosis 
may maintain that “the delinquent can- 
not consciously control his actions.” 
Instead of being a villain, the delin- 
quent is often presented as a pitiable 
victim, “twisted by violence, stunted 
by hatred and blinded by fear.” 
This “sickness-victim” emphasis has 
made some important contributions. It 


reliably explains some delinquencies. - 


It has drawn attention to both social 


conditioning and inner emotional pres- 


sures that are contributing factors in 
much delinquency. It has exposed the 
futility of punishment per se. Perhaps 
most important, it has helped us to see 
the ineffectiveness of seeking to impose 
moral standards and ideals without 
regard to the moral capacities and 
emotional drives of people. As a con- 
tribution, it is good. As an adequate 
theory, it is off-center and dangerously 
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misleading. As the major basis for a 
policy of delinquency control, it could 
be disastrous. Let us examine some of 
its limitations. 

To begin with, (adiniiiiecs is an 
ethical and social, not a psychological 
designation; a term for behavior dis- 


approved on moral grounds. It has no 


necessary relationship to either social 
distortion or mental health. The cat 
that catches a mouse is generally ap- 
proved. If he catches a bird, he may be 
regarded as “delinquent” and pun- 


ished. Shall we say that in catching the ~ 


mouse he is normal, while in catch- 


ing the bird he is unhappy, disturbed, — 


neurotic and compulsive? Psychologi- 
cally there is no essential difference 
between behavior regarded as delin- 
quent, and that which is not. In all 
behavior we commonly find the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Inner pressures to satisfy some 


want or need. These may be primarily . 
physical, such as hunger and thirst, or | 


primarily emotional and psychic. 
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2. The presence or absence of oppor- 
tunities, obstacles and risks that en- 


courage or discourage the behavior, — 


such as available water, food, jewelry 
displays, safes, police, and the pos- 
sibilities and pressures of social penal- 
ties and rewards. 

3. The absence or existence and 
potency of inner psychological and 


emotional inhibitions that appear as~ 


moral standards, ideals, and ‘“‘consci- 
ence.” 

Any of these may determine con- 
duct. The inner emotional pressures of 


a bank teller to “make good” may be 


strong enough to overcome, not only 
moral scruples but the certainty of la- 
ter detection. Inner compulsions for 
attention are sometimes so great that 
people will sit in trees for days, or ex- 


haust themselves in marathon dances, 


or otherwise run great risks and in- 
credible discomforts to get it. 


+ PPORTUNITIES and obstacles 
may prove decisive. This boy who 


_ will steal any money left carelessly 


around, would not break into a house 
for it. This group who would gladly 
take a funicular to the top of the moun- 
tain, would not go if they had to climb. 
The strongest external deterrents to 
socially disapproved behavior (delin- 
quency ) are the social sanctions. These 


may appear as legal penalties, adminis- 


tered through the police and the courts, 


or as social penalties administered by 


the group. 

Conduct may be determined by 
moral standards (ordinarily internal- 
ized as conscience) that function as a 
kind of counter internal pressure. Such 
standards may be the personal convic- 
tions of the individual, or the demands 
of his family, church or other group 
to which he is related, or the taboos of 
the “total culture.” However we may 
regard the desirability and validity of 


such demands, their influence in deter- 
mining conduct is often decisive. In 
many instances they are strong enough 
to restrict and restrain even the more 
basic physical drives, to overcome se- 


rious obstacles and to overwhelm con- 


flicting pressures and neuroses. The 
significance of the effective internaliza- 
tion of moral standards in any program 
for delinquency control is potentially 
tremendous. | 

In the past we have depended large- 
ly upon such internalized moral stand- 
ards, backed by external sanctions, for 
our social controls. Two important de- 
velopments have resulted in a consid- 
erable shift in emphasis. First, increas- 
ing knowledge of the nature and 
significance of inner emotional pres- 
sures has given us a new appreciation 


of their potency and place in determin- 


ing conduct. Obviously in many cases, 
external standards alone are ineffec- 
tive and even harmful, even when en- 


forced by severe sanctions. In the sec- 


ond place, the growing complexity and 
heterogeneity of our culture has seri- 
ously weakened the general support 
that is necessary to make moral stand- 
ards effective. 

In view of these and related devel- 
opments, it is understandable that in- 
creasing emphasis should be placed 
upon social conditionings and emotion- 
al disturbances, to the neglect or even 


the depreciation of the significance of 


sanctions and moral education. In thus 
seeking to correct one distortion we 
have created another that may be even 
more serious. As a result, our efforts 
at delinquency control are being 
thrown badly off center. This neglect 
and implied depreciation of moral edu- 
cation is one reason for the increase in 
delinquency. = 

The inadequacy of the current 
“sickness-victim” explanation “of de- 
linquency is most clearly to be seen by 
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a critical consideration of non-delin- 
quency. The proportion of people who 
have grown up in homes “good” in 
meeting their personality needs, under 
the guidance of loving, well adjusted 
and competent adults, is startlingly 
small. Most people grow into adult life 
only partially 
studies and psychiatric insight have 
established that greed, intense rival- 
ries, serious frustrations, hostilities, 
and resentments are general among all 
groups and classes. If bad condition- 
ings, being overwhelmed by problems 
beyond our capacities, or emotional 
distortions were the major determi- 
nants of behavior, delinquencies would 
be practically universal. The over- 
whelming majority would steal any- 
thing that attracted them and overtly 
attack those who rival, frustrate, 
threaten or annoy them. Actually, sub- 
tle and disguised attacks are usual. 
But they are not only disguised; they 
are diminished, controlled and _ re- 
strained to a remarkable degree. Say 
what we will, the sly innuendo is far 
less serious, both to the individual and 
to society than a knife in the throat. 
Most non-delinquents have the same 
urges and desires as do the delin- 
quents. Why do not they become delin- 
quent? 


wre ANSWER is to be found part- 
Z ly in the differences in the serious- 
ness of distortion. Jim’s parents often 
frustrated and misunderstood him, but 
he suffered little of the neglect and 
brutality that Bill did. A second an- 
swer is the direction that resentments 
come to take. Fred took out his resent- 
ments by vicious criminal acts against 
“society in general.” Carl took out his 
resentments as a courageous social re- 
former against corruption and ex- 
ploitation. The vast majority of us are 
controlled by the two factors now so 


socialized. Research | 


largely ignored; social sanctions and 
internalized moral standards. Dot 
makes subtle, cutting remarks to Meg 
instead of scratching her eyes out be- 
cause a direct physical attack would 
result in prompt exclusion from her 
group.- Hal does not rob banks and 
jewelry stores because the risks are 
too great. Jack makes a _ reasonably 
honest income tax return because he 
fears a check-up. 
Internalized moral standards are 
even more effective. Say what we will, 
the vast majority overcome and con- 


trol their desires to steal, rape, and — 


murder because they regard such con- 
duct as wrong. They are reasonably 
honest, decent, and respectable because 


they have inner convictions that they - 


ought to be. And they have these con- 


victions, mainly because they have 


been so taught. 
Keeping delinquency within bounds 
is, In some respects, like keeping the 


Mississippi within its banks; it in- — 


volves both the control of internal 


pressures and keeping the levees in 
- good condition. If the inside pressures 


become too great, no external re- 


straints will hold. But if the levees are 


neglected, even normal pressures will 


result in disastrous floods. Any effec- 


tive program of delinquency control 
must work from both sides. People 


must be sufficiently relieved from neu- 


rotic compulsions so that morality is 
psychologically possible. Perfectionist 
demands should be discarded or lim- 


ited to the few who can meet them, - 


and expectations limited to what is 
reasonably possible. Moral demands 
should, as far as possible, be ar- 
ticulated into the inner motivations of 
people, not presented merely as exter- 
nal restraints. The neurotic, distorted, 
or compulsive delinquent should be 
treated as a sick person, not as a crimi- 
nal. Yet we should recognize, also, that 
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the greatest deterrents of delinquency 3 


are sanctions and internalized moral 
standards. Therefore the ideal of moral 


responsibility should be staunchly up-_ 


held. Most people should be expected 


to control their inner pressures suf-— 


ficiently so that they are safe and even 
reasonably pleasant to have around. 
When necessary, social sanctions 


should be judiciously but effectively 


applied. The stone that the builders 
seem now to be rejecting, moral edu- 
cation, must speedily become the head 


- of the corner. 


FIRST essential for any ef- 


fective program of moral sanctions 
and education is a clarification and 
validation of the moral standards them- 
selves. The weakening of the moral 
levees that have held wrong conduct 
in check has resulted more from our 
uncertainties than from our neglect. 
Our reluctance to apply sanctions and 
to teach moral standards to our chil- 
dren has often been attributed to a mis- 
taken tolerance and “respect for oth- 
s.’ Actually we have hesitated be- 
cause we ourselves were not sure what 
was right or wrong. We will not solve 
this problem by appeals to rally around 


older standards. Our great need to- 


day is for creative re-thinking, based 
when possible upon sound research, 
so that we can have standards that we 
can uphold with reasonably well vali- 


- dated convictions. Only as we develop 


sound standards “to which the wise 
and honest can repair,” will we have 
the essential foundations for effective 
programs of delinquency control. 

The major responsibility for our ur- 


gently needed moral education must 


ideals; 


rest with the parents. ‘his assertion 
does not endorse the harsh and dis- 
torted assumption that parents are us- 
ually, if not always, to blame for the 
delinquencies of their children. We 
merely recognize a vital fact, that they 
must do most of whatever moral edu- 
cation is done, because they alone can. 
To do it effectively, they must have 
help. It is especially important that the 
basic principles upon which they pro- 


~ ceed shall be sound. 


The core of such moral education 
must be the person-centered home. 
This must include far more than the 
older “child-centered” home. Children 
are among those whose needs must be 
respected, but these needs include far 
more than rights, opportunities, and 
privileges. Children need also clearly 
established boundaries of permissible 
behavior, and the experience of accept- 
ing refusals, disappointments, and 
failures constructively. If parents must 
learn to respect the rights and values 
of children, so children must learn to 
respect the rights and values of par- 
ents and of others. Children need to 
learn from those whom they love’ and 
trust; loyalties to moral standards and 
high levels of truth and hon- 
esty; the recognition and acceptance 
of personal limitations without resent- 
ment, and the acceptance of only such 
success as results from honest achieve- 
ment based upon disciplined effort. 


‘Mental health and personality adjust- 


ment may be able to make morality 
possible. Only a steadfast loyalty to 
moral integrity that conceives of self- 
fulfillment in spiritual terms can make | 
it assured. 


ra 


HERE is nothing so insupportable to man as complete repose, without pas- 
sion, occupation, amusement, care. Then it is that he feels his nothingness, 
his isolation, his insufficiency, his dependence, his impotence, his empti- 

ness.—PAascat 
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While personality is influenced by human ex- 
periences, parent-child relationships, and social 
awareness, the hereditary basis of the child’s 


constitution needs 


primary consideration and 


study. Each child has by birthright a distinctive 


maturing process which does much to establish 


his personality. 


The Growth Factor in Child Personality 


Editor’s Note. Dr. Arnold Gesell, 
the noted authority on children who 
founded the Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment at Yale University, died on May 
29, 1961, at the age of etghty after a 
long illness. When we first began pub- 
lication of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY we 
asked Dr. Gesell to share with our 
readers the results of his significant 
work in his studies of growth, emo- 
tional as well as physical, in child 
personality. Dr. Gesell at the time sug- 
gested that because it was impossible 
for him to do an original article for 
our readers, we print an address which 
he delivered on this theme for the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. It was impossible for us at the 
time to publish this article because of 
problems of space. Because Dr. Ge- 
sell’s views are as timely today as they 
were when he delivered this address, 
we consider it a great privilege to pub- 
lish the article at this time (with per- 
mission from the Fifteenth Yearbook 
of the National Society ois the Study 
of Education). 


| wee discussions of child guid- 

ance emphasize the danger of 
attacking behavior problems by old- 
fashioned methods of preaching and 
punishment. The only way in which we 
can really overcome that danger is to 


recognize the significance of natural 


growth processes in the life of the child. 


ARNOLD GESELL 


Late Founder and Director 
Clinic of 
Child Development 
Yale University 


We are somewhat too prone to believe 


_ that we can mold the child, as though | 


he were so much clay. But he isn’t oF 
Clay does not grow. 

Growth is a simple word, but it con- 
tains profound meaning. It is the key 
concept for a sound philosophy of edu- 
cation. We cannot understand children 


except in terms of the growth process. © 


From one point of view, growth is very 
obvious, and a matter of every-day ob- 
servation. From another point of view, 


growth is subtle and concealed. Indeed, 


the actual process of growth has not yet 


been seen by the eye of man. So it is 


easy to forget the factors of growth that 
underlie child behavior. In most child- 
guidance situations we are prone to 
adopt rigorous ideas of right and 


wrong, of authority and obedience, of | 


discipline and training, which makes us 
blind to the almost axiomatic truth that 
the mind grows and that behavior can 
develop only in accordance with laws 


of growth which are as inescapable as 


the laws of gravity. 
Appreciatidh of the significance of 


AS AS 


GROWTH FACTOR IN CHILD PERSONALITY 


growth is of relatively recent origin. 


Primitive man must have had only the. 


dimmest ideas of the nature of growth. 
Even in modern times, ideas of life have 
been governed by static concepts. In 
the field of social theory, the idea of 
progress. or of the continual improva- 
bility of man’s lot did not take definite 
form until the eighteenth century. A 


developmental view of problems of 
education dawned at the close the 


same century. 

The beginnings of the genetic oni 
of view in educational psychology are 
associated with the names of Rousseau, 
Froebel, Pestalozi, and Madame Neck- 


er de Saussure. A- genetic point of view. 
with regard to problems of child guid- 


ance is by no means completely estab- 
lished, but we have made some advance 
beyond the outlook of Susannah Wes- 
ley, who died about two hundred years 
ago. She was the mother of the famous 
John Wesley, and although she was 
ahead of her own times, she wrote as 
follows : 


I insist upon conquering the will of 


There IS an answer... 
_forALLages! 


THE BROWN SCHOOLS 
_ for mentally retarded and 
emotionally disturbed persons 
from infancy to maturity“ 


Older retarded persons: 2! years and over 

etarded children: infancy to 2! years 
Emotionally disturbed children and 
adolescents: 8 to 18 years 


FOR a detailed catalogue describing 
THE BROWN SCHOOLS in both 
text and photographs, write to 
MRS, = LEE DEARING, Registrar 


O. Box 4008 
Austin 51, Texas 
P L. White, M. D., 
Medical and ‘Paychiatrie Director 


Austin and San Marcos, Texas 
in 1940 
Six seperate tind centers 


In order to form the minds of chil- 
dren, the first thing to be done is to 
conquer their will, and bring them to an 
obedient temper. To inform the under- 
standing is a work of time, and must 
with children proceed by slow degrees 
as they are able to bear it; but the sub- 
jecting the will is a thing which must be 
done at once; and the sooner the better. 
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children betimes, because this is the only 
strong and rational foundation of a re- 
ligious education, without which both 
precept and example will be ineffectual. 


- But when this is thoroughly done, then 
a child is capable of being governed by 


the reason and piety of its parents, till 


its own understanding comes to maturity’ 


and the principles of religion have taken 
root in the mind. 

Whenever a child is corrected, it must 
be compared; and this will be no hard 


matter to do if it be not grown head- 


strong by too much indulgence. And 
when the will of a child is totally sub- 
dued, and it is brought to revere and 
stand in awe of the parents, then a great 


‘many childish follies and inadvertencies 


may be passed by. Some should be over- 
looked and taken no notice of, and others 
mildly reproved; but no willful trans- 
gression ought ever to be forgiven chil- 
dren, without chastisement, less or more, 
as the nature and circumstances of the 
offense require. 


$ 


Apparently Mrs. Wesley granted the 
significance of growth factors in the in- 


tellectual development of children, but 


did not grant the force of these factors 
in the field of personality. To this day 
it remains most difficult to recognize 
the operation of growth in guidance 
situations that involve emotional, mor- 
al, or personality problems. . 


CENTURY later Madame Neck- 
er de Saussure voiced the more 
modern point of view when she wrote: 


If it was the design of the Creator in 
respect to man that the immortal spirit 
should receive a strong impulse from the 
present life, the means of making him 
pursue the most extended course of de- 
velopment was to place him the lowest 
degree at its beginning. Hence his state 
of privation and ignorance in infancy. 
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And the following paragraph is in 
striking contrast with the philosophy of 
Mrs. Wesley: 


Preoccupied with considering what is 
wanting in the child, we forget the lib-— 
erality of nature with respect to him. 
We do not observe that the order of de- 
velopment made necessary by his ignor-— 
ance is the most advantageous to moral- 
ity as well as to the progress of his 
reason. | 


These statements show a profound 
genetic insight into the problems of 
child development. They are all the 
more creditable because they antedate 
the period of modern biological 
thought. In 1859 Darwin published 
his epoch-making book, The Origin of 
Species. Since then, modern biology 
has been systematically concerned with 
problems of growth and of evolution. 
The study of the laws and mechanisms 
of individual development has become 
a major enterprise in biological labora- 
tories the world over. This systemntic, 
scientific attack upon the phenomena 
of growth makes us realize that growth 
is more than a mystical concept, that it 
represents a lawful, living process 
which must be reckoned with in all of 
our human relationships. 


tales growth is a process as 
real as nutrition or metabolism; 
the mind grows as well as the body. In- 
deed, from a biological standpoint, no 
rigid distinction should be made be- 
tween physical and mental growth. 
Both mental and physical characteris- 
tics are the expressions of one under- 
lying growth complex. The growth of 
the mind normally expresses itself in 
ordered patterns of behavior. These 
patterns have form and organization. 
We cannot directly see the mind grow, 
but we can systematically observe the 
progressive patterning of behavior, 


which is the outward manifestation of 
the growth process. 

In our clinical laboratory at : Vale; we 
have for some years been making sys- 
tematic cinema records of the behavior 
patterns of the human infant. These ob- 
jective records show that the patterns 
of behavior change in a lawful manner 
with the age and maturity of the child. 

Evidence of growth in behavior may 


be observed in the advancing reactions - 


of the normal infant to a small red 
block or one-inch cube. At eight weeks 


he will hold the cube for a short time if 


it is pressed into his palm. At twelve 
weeks he will transiently regard a cube 
placed before him on a table; and at 
sixteen weeks he will regard it pro- — 
longedly. At twenty weeks he may cor- 
ral it w th both hands while he is seated 
before the table; at twenty-four weeks 
he picks up the cube on sight; at 
twenty-eight weeks he bangs the cube 
on the table top. At thirty-two weeks 
he grasps it with increasing thumb op- 
position ; at thirty-six, forty, and forty- 

four weeks he brings two cubes into 
more and more elaborate combination. 

At forty-eight weeks he brings one 
cube above another in a sketchy man- 
ner which promises tower-building at 
a later date, the behavior pattern of this | 
more complicated performance being 
not yet fully mature. Incipient tower- 
building with rudimentary release of 
the block begins at one year, on the 


average. At eighteen months the child | 


may complete a tower of four, five, or 
more cubes. At three years, he can 
look at a model and make a bridge of 
three cubes. He takes two cubes and 
separates them. by less than an inch, 


then takes a third cube to bridge the 


gap. This bridge-building ability is a 
symptom of maturing intelligence. 


~ IGNIFICANTLY enough, we have 
found that the eighteen-month-old 
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child cannot, even with instruction, 


build such a simple bridge of three 


blocks. He must double his age be- 


fore he is equal to the test. Superficial- 


ly, it would seem more difficult to build 


a balanced tower of five cubes, which 
he may do at eighteen months. Build- 
ing the tower does indeed demand a 
nicer degree of motor coordination, but 
the laying of the bridge requires more 
judgment. The mechanism of behavior 
growth is so complicated that it takes 
eighteen months of added neuromuscu- 
lar development before the more com- 
plicated pattern of bridge-building finds 
expression. 


These progressive and advancing re- 


actions with building blocks reveal the 
orderliness of mental growth. The child 


stares at a cube before he perceptively 


regards it; he corrals a cube with his. 


hands: before he grasps it with his fin- 
gers; and he builds cube towers before 
he builds cube bridges. 


It seems reasonable to believe that 
the same growth laws which mold the 
child’s behavior with cubes affect also 
the development of his personality. 
These laws must be reckoned. with in 


_ probléms of child guidance. How er- 


roneous it would be to insist that the 
child build bridges before towers! How 
idle it would be to train him to do eith- 
er before he has the requisite capacity ! 
If we adapted Mrs. Wesley’s quaint 


language we would say: The guidance 


of personality is a work of time and 
must with children proceed by slow de- 
grees as they are able to bear it.” It 
is easy to overlook the immaturity of 
the child. 


It is also easy to overlook the fact 
that every child has a distinctive 
growth pattern. No two children ( with 


_ the partial exception of identical 
twins) grow up in the same way. Each 
_ child has a tempo and a style of = 
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which are as much part of his make-up 
as the color of his eyes or the profile 
of his nose. 

The organization of personality is 
importantly influenced by home ex- 
periences, by parent-child relationships, 
by teacher-child relationships, by social 


surroundings. But the hereditary basis 


of the child’s constitution needs pri- 
mary consideration. While environmen- 
tal factors support, inflect, and modify, 
they do not generate the progres- 
sions of developments. Each child has 
by birthright a distinctive maturing 
process which does much to shape his. 
personality. Therefore, our first and 
fundamental task is to understand the 
child. 
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the consultation 


Religion and Mental Illness 


A PSYCHOLOGIST at a mental hospital 
writes . 


Our Mental Health Clinic subscribes 
to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. Considering 
your interest in the area of psychology 
of religion, I felt that I should write to 
you for some help regarding the religi- 
ous angle of mental sickness. : 

In order that we may deal more ef- 
fectively with people who have religi- 
ous problems, we find that we need a 
better understanding of theological con- 


siderations, particularly as they pertain 


to conversion and salvation. These 
questions constantly confront us: 

1. What is belief? What is its ex- 
tent and degree necessary for salvation ? 
What is the definition for this term as 
employed from the statement, “believe 
and thou shalt be saved”? | 

2. What is repentance, and how does 
restitution for past debts, acts, and 
deeds fit into this experience? 

3. What are the emotional dynamics 
operating, and what consists of a 
healthy emotional experience? 


4. What does a healthy conversion | 


experience consist of ? 

5. How does one know that he has 
been converted? 

6. At some future time after conver- 
sion how does one know that he is still 
converted ? 

7. Is the conversion experience an 
instantaneous experience, or is it a 
gradual one over a long period of time? 


We deal with this problem daily 
and I believe we could understand the 


individual patient better if we had ~ 
some contemporary interpretation of | 


salvation from some one acquainted 

with both the religious and psychologi- 

cal aspects of the problem. I would like 

to get your own personal view as well 

as any suggested reference material. 

—James W. Lyons © | 

Portsmouth Receiving Hospital 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


PAUL W. PRUYSER, PH.D., Research As- 


sociate, The Menninger Foundation, an- 
swers... 

The questions which your question- 
er raises need answers, but there is no 
doubt in my mind that he must first 
learn to look at his own questions. 
Are they psychological questions? In 
that case any psychologist may be able 
‘o help him. Or are they theological in 
nature? In that case I would be 
tempted to say that there are as many 


possible answers as there are theolo-— 


gians. In either case the seven ques- 
tions remain frightfully deep and un- 


wieldly, the more so since they obvi- 


ously mix psychological and theological 
categories. And in no case can the an- 
swer be short, although I think it is 


perfectly possible to provide a kind of 
catechism answer to some of the ques- — 


tions. But catechism answers are an- 
swers to catechism questions and not 
to these questions by a psychologist. 
And the psychological part of the ques- 
tions requires stacks of books, ardent 


study, a discriminating mind, a critical. 
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spirit and a general attitude of taking 
no answer for granted except as a step- 
ping stone for further questions. 

_ The situation thus boils down to: 
_ “What can you do with the sophomore 
who pesters the teacher with the 
primary, unearthing questions?” You’d 
assign him a term paper on just one 
of them, neatly phrased, so that. it can 
be tackled. And you show him the way 
to the library and the laboratory. You 
don’t start-a discussion with him until 
_he has written down some of his own 
thinking on paper. You can only help 
him search if there is accumulating 
evidence of searching on his part. 

I think his concluding remarks about 
the need for a contemporary interpreta- 
tion of salvation is most serious and in- 
teresting. But who is to give it? I am 
not one of those who equate psychologi- 
cal well-being with salvation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the word salvation does 
not and should not occur in the psy- 
chologist’s vocabulary. What salvation 
is; how it is offered or to be attained 
or striven for, are theological concerns. 
Sure, the psychologist may give some 


psychological reflections about various 


proposed “roads -to salvation,” e.g., 
salvation by works is obviously a dif- 
ferent psychic process than salvation 
by grace alone, but it is not his business 
to design such roads. 


I hope I have been of some help. The 


questions about conversion are abun- 
dantly answered in books on the psy- 
chology of religion. The difficulty in 
defining mental health has been de- 
scribed in a recent book by M. Jahoda 
(Basic Books). As to the last, I’d 


advise him to begin with Tillich’s 


Dynamics of Faith—a good test of en- 
durance and of seriousness of interest. 
—Paut W. PRuYSER 


DAVID L. HART, psychologist, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, replies... 


My limited experience of the reli- 


_gious life of hospitalized mental pa- 


tients, as well as my own religious 
problems—without which I could not 
have evaluated the patients’ material-—— 
suggest to me that at least one fun- 
damental criterion may exist for judg- 
ing whether a religious experience is 
healthy or not. That is the criterion 


of growth. 


A true change of religious attitucle, 
or conversion, is accompanied by in- 
sight. The person “sees into” and 
acknowledges, 1.e., accepts, an attitude 
he has previously held unconsciously. 
But in so far as it is really accepted, 
this attitude is thereby overcome: it is 
necessarily transcended by the power 
that integrates it, whether we conceive 


this power as consciousness or as God. 


Essentially repentance, it seems to me, 
is just this process of self-acceptance, 
so that the forgiveness promised to 
those who truly repent is already im- 
plicit in their repentance. This process, 
it is obvious, is one of Contino: 
growth. 

I suggest that the unhealthy velo 
experience may be recognized by the 
absence of growth. Since it exists to 
bolster and justify some form of self- 
rejection, genuine repentance is im- 
possible in it. It is unhealthy precisely 
because it is not open to continually 
new self-acceptance, i.e., self-transcen- 
dence. Although it is often disguised 
as devoutness or rectitude, it is a cessa- 
tion of spiritual life which unquestiona- 


_ bly plays a large part, for instance, in 


many chronic and recurrent depres- 


sions. | 
—Davip L. Hart 


ANTON T. BOISEN Chaplain Emeritus, 
Elgin State Hospital, answers .. . 


The questions upon which I have 
been asked to comment seem to center 
upon the concept of salvation as for- 
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mulated in ultra-conservative Ameri- 
can Protestantism. Let me begin by 
calling attention to an omission. The 
early Christian formula, to which our 
correspondent refers, should read, 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.’”’ This added phrase 
is important. It still holds, even among 
the sophisticated. More than that, it 
expresses an enduring truth. It re- 


minds us that religion is rooted in the 


social nature of man and that the idea 
of God has grown out of human rela- 
tionships as the symbol of an interna- 
-tionalized fellowship apart from which 
the individual human being cannot live. 

Mental illness, according to Dr. 
Alexander, is due to the presence of in- 
stinctual claims which can neither be 
controlled nor acknowledged for fear 
of condemnation, and all psychotherapy 
is dependent upon confession and for- 
giveness. A man is “saved” when he is 
at one with the inner fellowship which 
for the Christian believer is headed by 
Jesus Christ, a personality so beautiful 
and luminous that he regards it as the 
incarnation of the divine. 


Now there are those who grow to 
maturity “in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord,” persons who in spirit 
and attitude belong in this inner fellow- 
ship of the best, but the majority of the 
children of men have in their -hearts 
much that cannot bear the light and 


therefore remains unassimilated. Such . 


persons will need to “repent.” They 
will have need to “square accounts,” 
and if there has been in their lives a 
considerable accumulation of unas- 
similated matter, they may have to pay 
the price which mankind pays for the 
possession of the power of choice and 
the capacity for growth. They may be- 
come mentally ill. 


For such persons the Christian 
Church has had its “good news.” God 
looks at the heart. He is concerned not 


tor’s task to foster. 


so much about what one is now, but 4 
about what one is in process of becom-_ 


ing and the fellowship of the best is 
open to all, no matter how faulty, who 
are ready to confess their sins and en- 
list in the struggle for the better life. 
In those who accept this invitation and 


have the support of a sympathetic — 


group radical changes may take place 
without serious disturbance. Such 
changes are called “conversions.” 
These considerations will throw light 
on Question 4. Conversion experi- 
ences are not properly spoken of as 
“healthy.” They are usually found in 
cases in which there has been severe 


blockage of growth. They are mani-_ 


festations of the power to heal analo- 
gous to fever or inflammation in the 
body. As such they may take forms 
which seem pathological. 

It is characteristic of dramatic con- 


version experiences and also of acute 
schizophrenic reactions, that the sub- 


ject is likely to have experiences of the 
type we call “‘mystical.” His eyes may 


be opened to the fact that he is more - 


important than he had ever dreamed. 
He may believe that God has spoken 
to him and given him some prophetic 
mission. Such experiences, when they 
come are not likely to be unrecognized. 
They seem to carry authority with 
them. But such experiences are never 
to be sought’ for their own sake. And 
always there is danger of delusional 
misinterpretation, as can be seen in any 
mental hospital. 


The conversion experience may be 


looked upon as a form of growth. It is 
growth by mutation, by sudden spurts, 
rather than by gradual development. It 
would seem best to reserve the term 
“conversion” for the more dramatic 
changes in character and personality, 
contrasting them sharply with the nor- 
mal development which it is the educa- 


—ANTON T. BOISEN 
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quate gospel. 
counseling for conversion. Conversion 


Does Make Counseling 
Unnecessary? 


A MINISTER writes .. . 


In a recent sermon, Dr. Edwin T. 
Dahlberg, then president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, warned that 
“today’s religious leaders should feel 
a special sense of responsibility in 
preaching the gospel. “The increasingly 
heavy load of pastoral counseling 


should possibly be a warning to us that - 


we have not been preaching an ade- 
We cannot. substitute 


means clearing up guilt and fears at 
one stroke in the acceptance of the 
grace of God in Christ. It means be- 
coming religiously self-reliant with no 
need of weeping on somebody’s shoul- 
Ger.’ ” 

Dr. Dahlberg — that the coun- 
seling process has given the impres- 
sion, especially among teen-agers, that 


“it is a duty to have a problem, to be | 


mixed up or confused, in order to be in 


_ Style psychologically.”’ 


My question is: If a person is prop- 
erly converted, will he be then religi- 
ously self-reliant and not need coun- 
seling? 

—Rev. R. PLANT 
Deep River Community Church 
Deep River, Ontario 


= 


THE REV. EDWIN C. DAHLBERG, minister 
of Delmar Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, replies... 


As to Mr. Plant’s question, my reply 
in general would be “Yes,” with some 
qualifications. A very large proportion 
of Christians apparently get along in 


a very healthy, self-reliant manner with 


no counseling at all. Where there is 
great mental or emotional stress, it is a 
different matter. My question relates to 
the exaggerated dependence on coun- 
seling which seems to be characteristic 
of many people today, who have only 


what Marty Martin calls a “general- 


ized religion.” 
—EpwIin T. DAHLBERG 


THE REV. REUEL L. HOWE, Director of 
the Institute for Advanced Pastoral Studies, 


comments . ‘ 


I would expect a converted person 
to need counseling, because my under- 
standing of a Christian is one who, be- 
cause he is a Christian, is engaged in 
more rather than less conflict with 
everything in himself and others that 
is the enemy of love. It is highly prob- 
able therefore that he will become so 
involved that he will need at times to 
seek out the pastoral care of his church. | 
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And he aiid feel freer to — and 
accept such help. 


—REeEvEL L. Howe 


PAUL E. IRION, Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, Lancaster Theological 
Seminary, answers... 


As a hospital chaplain for a 
years in St. Louis, I had the oppor- 
tunity to become personally acquainted 
with Dr. Dahlberg and with many of 
his parishioners and to observe first- 
hand the devoted and sensitive pastoral 
ministry which has won him such 
heartfelt esteem among his people. Be- 
cause of this experience I know that he 
does not look with disdain upon the 
ministry of pastoral care and counsel- 
ing. However, the implications which 
can be drawn from his sermon before 
the Chicago Sunday Evening Club are 
distressing. 

There are really three prior «jues- 
tions posed in these remarks which 
lead up to this particular query: (1) 
Is the need for counseling indicative 
uf inadequate preaching of the gospel ? 
(2) Are counseling and conversion 
such that one may properly be regarded 
as a potential substitute for the other? 
(3) Is conversion comprehensively 
defined as the clearing up of guilt and 
fears at one stroke in the acceptance 
of the grace of God in Christ? 

Certainly’ the gospel adequately 
preached and adequately received 
would do much to strike at the source 
of many of the problems which bring 
people to ministers for counseling. The 
sense of authentic personhood which 
can come through appreciation of the 
fact of God’s love for each of his chil- 
dren can do much to neutralize the 
depersonalization of a rushing, mech- 
anized, atomistic society. Response to 
God’s love with the love of fellow man 


can reduce the instances of rejection | 


and non-acceptance which are a breed- 


Octobdl 


ing ground for so much mental illness, 
Indeed, the Gospel has everything to 
say to people and their problems. But 


in the ambiguous situation of this life, 


such adequacy in preaching and hear- 
ing seems to be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to attain in any more than a rela- 
tive degree. 


The opposing of counseling and con- 
version as if one could be substituted | 
for the other seems to be over-sim- | 


plification. It is doubtful that anyone 


would propose that they be regarded as 


identical. But at the same time thought- 
ful students of pastoral theology would 
remind us that they cannot be regarded 
as of entirely different orders. It is pos- 


sible to see counseling as.a meaningful — 


part of the process described as con- 


version without averring that it is a 


means of obviating conversion. 


This brings us to the matter of defin- 
ing conversion. It is undeniable that 


there is a broad spectrum of meaning 


attached to this experience by Chris- 
tians of various traditions and even 
within those traditions. Leaving for 
a moment the questien of what is ac- 
complished in conversion, most defini- 
tions of conversion would include Dr. 
Dahlberg’s meaning of “‘the acceptance 
of the grace of God in Christ.” Con- 
version is not merely something that 
is done to man or for man, but also 
something which happens in man. In 
the language of Tillich, “The courage 
to be is the courage to accept oneself 
as accepted in spite of being unaccepta- 


ble.” (Tillich, The Courage to Be. 
Yale University Press, 1952, p. 164.) 


This courage is not something which 
man summons forth from himself but 
is, according to Tillich, created by 
God’s initial acceptance. Nevertheless, 
“acceptance of acceptance” infers that 
the response is an essential part of the 
process. If we assume that this re- 
sponse is not a matter of abstraction, 
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but that it consists of concrete, real, 


living human experience, we begin to 
see how counseling can participate in 


- the process of conversion just as it is 


assumed by Dr. Dahlberg that preach- 
ing participates. The counseling proc- 


_ ess can participate in the conversion 


process by helping to remove those ele- 
ments of personal feeling which inhibit 
or block full commitment or by com- 
municating loving acceptance in such 
fashion that the individual feels freer 
to accept the divine acceptance. 

This brings us to the presenting 
question: Is the converted person so 
religiously self-reliant that he has no 
need for counseling? Any answer to 
this question will have to contain ele- 
ments of yes and no. One would hope 
that the Christian would have new and 
ever-deepening resources for meeting 


the crises of life. But the fact of his 


Christian faith is no guarantee that he 
will not often be hard pressed by hands 
too strong for him. Will he have to face 
such crises alone? Is he not reassured 
by the promise that “where two or 
three are gathered together in my 
name, there am [ in the midst of 
them’? Is there no place for the shar- 
ing of his troubles in Christian fel- 
lowship? Is it not possible to see the 
pastoral counseling relationship as an 
instance of the working of this fel- 


lowship ? 


Naturally, fellowship always has to 
be seen in. tension with the struggle to 
be an individual. One must not become 


so utterly dependent upon the resources 


of fellowship that he never stands 
alone. The kind of supportive ministry 
found in the fellowship is often needed 
to tide a person over the difficult phase 
of an experience, but it should also be 
directed toward the strengthening of 
his individual resources. Yet, the one 
cannot exist to the exclusion of the 
other. 

One could also question the inference 
that a converted Christian becomes im- 


mediately sanctified, perfect. Granted 


that his sins are forgiven and he stands 
justified before God, he still sins. And 
although he need no longer view these 
sins as he did prior to conversion, the 
consequences, even the purely human 
dimension of the consequences of them 
may create situations in which he feels 
the need for counseling. 


Finally, although I have sought to 
deal with conversion in the sense in 
which it was used in the original quota- 
tion from Dr. Dahlberg, it should be 


said that the other traditional view of 


conversion as a gradual process of nur- 
ture in the family of faith would per- 
haps more readily see the participation 
of pastoral counseling in the process of 
conversion and in the growth which fol-_ 
lows commitment. However, this does 


. not mean that the answer to the ques- 


tion hinges merely upon the view of 
conversion which one holds. From eith- 
er position it is possible to disagree 
respectfully with the words of this 
eminent pastor and church leader, 


—Paut E. [RIon 


MONG my international clientele, made up without exception from the 

highly educated classes, I have a not inconsiderable number of patients who 
sought me out not because they suffered from a neurosis but because they found 
no meaning in their life or were beset with problems for which our philosophy 
or religion had no answer.—Car_ Gustav JUNG 
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Notes 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 


The Annual Meeting of the Society 


for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
October 27-28 in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, will include two major ad- 
dresses, ‘Surrender as a Religious Ex- 
perience” by anthropologist Kurt 


Wolff of Brandeis University, and an 


address by biologist George Wald of 
Harvard speaking on the purpose of 
man. Dr. Wolff will speak Friday eve- 
ning and Dr. Wald Saturday morning. 
-A panel Saturday afternoon will dis- 
cuss “Alternative conceptions of man’s 
place in the universe: Eskimo, Hindu, 
and Jewish.” The panel members will 
be Paul Riesman, Nahum Glatzen, and 
T. K. Venkateswaran. Other sessions 
will include the reports of ceaperen 
studies. 

For further information write to the 
Secretary of the S.S.S.R., James E. 
Dittes, 409 Prospect Street, New 
Haven 11, Connecticut. | 


WORKSHOP ON PASTORAL COUNSELING 


A fall workshop for ministers, rab- 
bis, and priests on pastoral counseling 
is being offered by the Institute for 
Practicing Psychotherapists‘and Allied 
Professionals under the auspices of the 
Community Guidance Service, Inc., 
beginning on October 25th and running 
for ten weeks. The sessions will he 


held each Wednesday from 10:30 A.M. 
until noon. The workshop is open to 


ordained clergymen of any faith who 
are engaged in actual pastoral counsel- 
ing. Its purpose is to provide the 
clergyman with professional 
vision in relation to the handling of his 
counselees, to further his understand- 
ing of interpersonal dynamics, and to 
increase his skill in the use of various 
psychological techniques. 

Dr. L. John Adkins, B.D., Ph.D., a 
certified psychologist, is leader of the 
workshop. Dr. Ross Thalheimer is Di- 
rector of the Institute. For further in- 


formation and registration for the 


workshop, write to Dr. Ross Thal- 


heimer, 
York 19, New York. 


ADVANCED CLINICAL 
PASTORAL TRAINING 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital in Wash- 


ington, D. C. announces the availa- 
bility of residencies in advanced clini- 


cal pastoral training of one, two, and 
three years’ duration beginning in Sep- 
tember of each year. Such training pre- 
pares a chaplain for certification as a 


clinically trained mental hospital chap- 


lain or chaplain supervisor. 
To be eligible for first year residency 


an applicant must be a U. S. citizen, © 


a graduate of an accredited seminary 
approved by the American Association 
of Theological Schools, an ordained 
minister in good denominational stand- 
ing, able to perform the full Protes- 
tant ministry within Saint Elizabeths 
Hospital, and have had a period of 
satisfactory parish experience. Sec- 
ond year residencies are open to those 
who have qualifications listed above but 
in addition have satisfactorily com- 
pleted one year of supervised clinical 
experience in an approved mental hos- 
pital training center. The third year 
of training is for students who have 


distinguished themselves during their — 


super- 


c/o Community Guidance 
Service, Inc., 140 West 58 Street, New 
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chaplain and chaplain supervisory 
preparation and have shown particular 
interest in research. This third year of 
training will enable the chaplains to 
undertake creative projects related to 
ministering to the mentally ill and to 
learn about research methodology and 
design. | 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital, an ac- 


credited training center, is located in 
the nation’s capital and has long been 
known for its excellent professional 
training in the field of mental health 


and the interdisciplinary approach to 


treatment, training, and research pro- 
grams. 7 
Government stipends are given for 
such training at Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital at the annual rate of $3600 for 
first year residents and $4200 for sec- 
ond year residents and $5000 for third 
year residents. Single, furnished rooms 
may be obtained on the_ hospital 
grounds at monthly rates of $10 to 
$17.50, depending upon the nature and 
availability of the accommodations. 


There are no facilities at the hospital . 


for families. However, the residential 


area surrounding the hospital has many 


desirable rooms, apartments and 
houses." There are several restaurants 


and modern shopping centers in the vi- | 


cinity, as well as an employees’ cafe- 


teria that serves excellent and economi- 


cal meals. 

Inquiries should be made to the Su- 
perintendent, Saint Elizabeths Hospi- 
tal, Washington 20, D. C. Applications 
for the 1962 program must be received 
by January 31, 1962. , 


REGARDING HYPNOSIS 


Urging careful control of the use of 


hypnosis as a medical weapon, the fol- _ 


lowing statement was mailed last year 
by the American Psychiatric Associa- 


tion of all of its members. We reprint 


the statement because there seems to 
be a growing interest in the use of 
hypnosis in pastoral counseling. (Sev- 
eral articles on this theme were sub- 
mitted to the editor during the last 
year. A book on this theme, The Pas- 
toral Use of Hypnotic Technique by 
Joseph Wittkofski is being published 
this fall by The Macmillan Company. 
The editor will welcome our readers’ 
comments on this.) 

“Hypnosis is a specialized psychi- 
atric procedure and as such is an as- 


pect of doctor-patient relationship. 


Hypnosis provides an adjunct to re- 
search, to diagnosis and to treatment 
in psychiatric practice. It is also of 
some value in other areas of medical 
practice and research. | 
“Unfortunately, so little is known of 
the nature of the hypnotic state that 
definitions usually reduce themselves 
to mere descriptions of the various 
manifested phenomena. Few reports of 
controlled experiments into the nature 
of hypnosis have been published. 
“Hypnosis is - appropriately and 
properly used in the course of therapy 
only when its employment serves 


therapeutic goals without posing un- 


due risks to the patient. With selected 
patients, it can be used for sedative, . 
analgesic and anesthetic purposes; for 
the relief of apprehension and anxiety ; 
and for symptom suppression. It can 
also be used, but on a:still more highly 
selective basis, as an adjunct in the 
treatment of patients with neurotic or 
psychotic illness. 

“Hypnosis or hypnotic treatment, as 


in any other psychiatric procedure, 


calls for all examinations necessary to 
a proper diagnosis and to the formula- 
tion of the immediate therapeutic 
needs of the patient. The technique of 
induction of the trance state is by far 
the least important of the many facets 
of the hypnotic procedure and under 
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no circumstance should it be taught 
independently. 

“Whoever makes use of hypnotic 
techniques, therefore, should have suf- 
ficient knowledge of psychiatry, and 
particularly psychodynamics, to avoid 
its use in clinical situations where it 
is contraindicated or even dangerous. 
Although similar dangers attend the 
improper or inept use of all other as- 
pects of the doctor-patient relation- 


ship, the nature of hypnosis renders 


its inappropriate use particularly haz- 
ardous. For hypnosis to be used safe- 
ly, even for the relief of pain or for 
sedation, more than a 
knowledge of the dynamics of human 
motivation is essential. 

“Since hypnosis has definite applica- 
tion in the various fields of medicine, 
physicians have recently shown in- 
creasing interest in hypnosis and have 
turned to psychiatrists for training in 
hypnosis. | 

“To be adequate for medical pur- 
poses, all courses in hypnosis should 
be given in conjunction with recog- 
nized medical teaching institutions or 
teaching hospitals, under the auspices 
of the department of psychiatry and in 
collaboration with those other depart- 
ments which are similarly interested. 
Although lectures, demonstrations, 
seminars, conferences and discussions 
are helpful, the basic learning experi- 
ence must derive from closely super- 
vised clinical contact with patients. 
Since such psychiatrically - centered 
courses are virtually non-existent, 
many physicians have enrolled in the 
inadequate brief courses available, 
which are taught often by individuals 
without medical or psychiatric training. 
These courses have concentrated on 
hypnotic-trance techniques and have 
neglected or covered psychodynamics 
and psychopathology in a — 
or stereotyped fashion. 


superficial 


Under 


“Proper safeguards for the use of 
hypnosis are vitally important to the 
patient, to all physicians, and to psy- 


chiatry as a specialty.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN 
CONVERSION 


Dr. Lars Granberg, psychologist 
and counselor on the faculty of Hope 


College, was the main speaker at the 


convention of the Christian Associa- 
tion for. Psychological Studies held 
last April in Chicago. “Personality 
Factors in Different Types of Conver- 
sion” was one of the important discus- 
sion topics. 


EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOTHERAPY | 


A Conference on Existential Psy- 


chotherapy was held last April under 


the auspices of the American Associa- 


tion of Existential Psychology and 
Psychiatry at the Carnegie Endow- 
ment International Center in New 
York City. Among the participants at 
the conference was Dr. Rollo May, a 

member of our Editorial os 
Board. 


LEADERSHIP COUNSELING WORKSHOP 
A Counseling Workshop “designed 


to assist persons involved in the coun-— 


seling experience to better serve their 
clients and constituencies” 


ciation and the churches of Lake 
County, at Clermont, Florida. Among 
the themes discussed were “People 
Pressure,” 
Techniques in Counseling,” “Art of 
Visiting the Sick,” “Counseling the 
Bereaved,” “Marriage and Personal- 
ity Problems,” and ee Test- 
ing and Evaluation.” 


was held 
last April under the auspices of the 
South Lake County Ministerial Asso- 


“Principles and 
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cease to be “a ghetto,” 


reviews of 
current 


IVORCE, THE CHURCH, 
AND REMARRIAGE by James 
G. Emerson, Jr. (Westminster 
Press, 1961, pp. 190—$3.95) 


(This book is the current Pastoral 


Psychology Book Club Selection.) 


In the face of a rising divorce rate, 
and ministerial practice concerning re- 
marriage of divorced persons which 
tends to be either legalistic or ir- 
responsible, Dr. Emerson raises the 
plea that “church marriages again be 
Christian marriages.” For him, this 
implies that the church develop an 
adequate pastoral theology, which 


takes seriously the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and the historic means of 


grace. More basically, the church must 
and rediscover 
the relevance of the Christian faith for 
the total human situation, including 
divorce and remarriage. 

Based on a University of Chicago 


§ doctoral dissertation under the direc- 


tion of Seward Hiltner, this is a re- 
markable book. It presents a coherent 
theology of “realized forgiveness,” the 
author’s central concept, at the same 
time as the extensive case material 
makes clear how the reality to which 
theological doctrines testify can be con- 
veyed through client-centered counsel- 
ing. Rigorous Biblical and _ historical 


scholarship are combined with un- 
ashamed Christian commitment and 
fluent writing style. Theoretical rigor 
is never sacrificed for practical help- 
fulness, yet at the same time, the au- 
thor does not produce a “heavy tome” 
or a “high-powered research thesis.” 
He demonstrates that the fruits of 
scholarship can be clear, helpful, and 
at many points downright exciting. 
Throughout, Dr. Emerson’s con- 
cern is more than that of describing 
existing church law and practice, or of 
suggesting improvements in_ them. 
Rather, his focus is on the attitude ex- 
pressed in law and practice, and his 
desire is that they become more faith- 
ful to the basic principles and inten- 
tion of the Christian Gospel, and more 
relevant to the needs of men and wom- 
en where they are. As a parish min- 
ister, the author has had to struggle, 
existentially as well as theoretically, to 
find the Word which will be relevant 
and helpful. In his pastoral experience, 


he has become convinced of the need 


for “realized forgiveness” as the basis 
for remarriage of divorced persons. 
Tragically often, however, members 
of churches have no “everyday living” 
sense of forgiveness, though they may 
accept intellectually the theological 
doctrine of God’s love and forgiveness. 
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Unless one has become free from his 
guilt, which binds him to his past in 
such a way that he is not “open” to 
present or future, he cannot enter into 
the commitments of marriage. More- 
- over, in the case of a divorced person, 
he is still “bound” to the relationship 
of the previous marriage. To under- 
_$tand forgiveness means, therefore, 
that one have grasped the meaning of 
“the fullness of time,” so that time is 
not viewed as a “trap” or with the at- 


titudes of fatalism or legalism, but | 


rather in terms of “an experience of 
fulfillment at the deepest levels of 
one’s life.”’ 

Remarriage of: divorced persons, 
seen in the light of this view of time 
and of the reality of “realized forgive- 
ness,’ is more than a matter of law 
or proper procedure. The task of the 
minister is that of mediating a forgive- 
ness which he, and the church which 
he represents, must first have experi- 
enced. He is called to minister in such 
a way that communication at the deep- 
est level takes place between him and 
the couple, meeting them “as they are,” 
and leading them into personal self- 
awareness and acceptance. He must 
have the courage to commit himself to 
this marriage, in realistic awareness of 
all the uncertainties involved, just as 
the church must have the courage to 
accept this couple into the family of 
the church as “one flesh.”’ Minister 
and church take the risk of this cour- 
age on the basis of the couple’s own 
courage to commit themselves to one 
another, in confidence that they are 
forgiven and have forgiven. 

As Dr. Emerson points out, such an 
understanding of the remarriage of 
divorced persons is not only grounded 
in the Bible; it also is faithful to the 
basic insights and contributions of the 
Reformers. In a brilliant analysis of 
Calvin’s position, as expressed in the 


October 


church law of Geneva, the author 
demonstrates that it was, for its time 
and situation, much less legalistic and 
much more relevant than current 
church law. For both Calvin and Lu- 
ther, moreover, the law of God was 
more than a set of rules; it was dy- 
namic, and to be fulfilled only through 
spiritual power. That power, and the 
guidance and discipline connected with 


it, were made manifest through the | 


people of God. Current denominational 
laws, however, fail to manifest the 
sense of corporate responsibility for 
marriage and divorce which was basic 
for the Reformers. | | 

For, after summarizing Episcopal, 
Methodist, Lutheran, and Presbyter- 
ian law and practice, the author con- 
cludes that they are not only inade- 


quate and uneven, but also dangerous. 


They do not take seriously forgive- 


ness, the Christian view of time, or the 


corporate aspects of remarriage. They 
do not provide either the means for 
realistic facing of one’s guilt, or for 
expressing and realizing forgiveness. 


They do not assume “the facts” of 


divorce and remarriage: that separa- 
tion takes place in all of life, including 
marriage; that a marriage can die, 
spiritually as well as physically ; that 


remarriage on this basis is iegitimate; 


and that the remarriage of divorced 
persons must be seen in terms of the 
couple’s “problems,” in the context of 
the corporate experience. _ 

To make such a summary and analy- 
sis of this book’s argument is, how- 
ever, to miss its power and value. Only 
as you participate with the counseling 
minister in his discussions with a se- 
ries of couples seeking remarriage, will 
vou come to understand the dilemmas, 
the risks, 
volved. Only in the light of the case 


material does the concept of “realized 
_ forgiveness” come to life, as you “see 


and the opportunities 


ey 


‘ 
| 


it happen” in the lives of individuals, 
and as the situations presented “res- 
onate” with your own experience. 
Only then will you. begin to sense the 
corporate guilt which all share in any 
marriage failure, so that truly, no one 
is the “innocent party.” Only then 
will you begin to realize the true won- 
der of forgiveness as “the potential for 


freedom and fulfillment in the future, — 


with past put in the past.” For, then, 
as you—with a couple—approach re- 
marriage, you will come to experience 
the Christian faith and its central fact 
of the Incarnation in a new and fresh 
way. Perhaps no higher tribute can 
be paid to this book, for the author’s 
major hope is that he may have pro- 
voked “more thought, more action, 
and more experience in the relevancy 
of the Christian faith.” In this review- 
er’s judgment, his hope has been real- 
ized. 


—WILLIAM DoucLas 
Assistant Professor of 
Psychology of. Religion 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


HE SEARCH FOR MEAN- 


ING: New Approach in Psycho- 
therapy and Pastoral Psychology 
by Aaron Ungersma (Westminster 
Press, 1961, pp. 208—$4.75) 


- (This book is the current Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Dividend.) 


This is the book many of us have 
been waiting for, a book which pre- 
sents the work of Viktor E. Frankl, 


his existential analysis and logothera- 


py, theory and practice, in a manner 


which can be understood and dealt 


with critically. In reviewing a book of 
this nature, major questions emerge. 
On the one hand, we desire to deal 


with the author’s ability to handle the 
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subject, and his efficiency and exact- 
ness in presenting the work of another 
man. At the same time, we are inter- 
ested in critically examining the work 
of the man under consideration. The 
prior question for this reviewer was 
to determine, by whatever means pos- 
sible, the accurateness of the work of 
Ungersma. 


The one method open to evaluate 
the accuracy of this work was to con- 
sult others who have been in direct 
contact with Frankl, not just persons 
who have read his works. I have con- 
tacted persons who have heard Frankl, 
conversed with him, and who have 
spent time with him in Vienna. This 
group includes ministers, one lawyer, 
and psychiatrists. My general conclu- 


sion has been that Ungersma has done 


a superb job of “pulling together” in a 
single volume the thought of Frankl to 
the present time, and although obvi- 
ously inclined to support Frankl’s cen- 
tral hypotheses, he has done so without 
distortions regardless of the possibility 
of personal bias. 


On the basis of this, this book is of 
great importance. Frankl is a contro- 
versial figure, a man whose creative 
thinking has been tempered by the 
limits of human suffering in a Nazi 


concentration camp, the loss of his 


family, the consequent despair-that has 


meant the end of many people. His 


work needs to be examined, but it 
needs to be examined critically. Un- 
gersma gives us this opportunity by a 
thorough presentation of Frankl’s ur- 


‘gent plea of the need of “will to mean- 


ing” in therapy. 


_ Frankl’s own observations that min- 
isters seem to take him more seriously 
than psychiatrists is significant. Frankl 
has insisted that the ministry not give 
way to “pseudo-psychiatry.” On the 
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basis of Ungersma’s presentation, plus 
the translated works of Frankl, I am 
inclined to raise the question as to 
whether or not Frankl has not entered 

a “pseudo-ministry.” 


Quite profoundly, the work of 
Frankl raises the additional question 
as to the dilineation of labor between 
psychotherapy and the pastoral minis- 
try. His “will to meaning” which 
builds upon the foundation of Freudian 
psychology has been the province of 
the Christian ministry. He has come 
upon it as though it were a discovery 


for the field of psychiatry. This may | 


well be true, but has he not in fact as 
a psychoanalyst entered the field of 
the pastoral ministry? If so, is he do- 
ing justice to his own discipline? At 
the same time, there is an implied the- 
ology throughout his work, but is this 
theology critically examined in the 
manner a competent theologian would 
desire? 


These and -other questions emerge, 
and it is easy to foresee that the work 
of Frankl will be the center of much 
‘controversy for years to come. Un- 
gersma has rendered us a service in 
his presentation. 


—Tuomas H. McDILi 

Professor of 
Pastoral Counseling 
Columbia Theological Seminary 
Decatur, Georgia 


PATTERNS OF ETHICS IN 

AMERICA TODAY. Edited by 
F. Ernest Johnson (Harper and 
Bros., 1960, pp. 167—$3.00) 


These factors in our contemporary 


scene make this a timely book for the 
minister in both his prophetic and 
counseling roles: the baffling paradox 


of religious boom and moral bust; the 


frantic groping for foundational values 


to undergird our staggering society; 
the problems of cross-cultural counsel- 
ing in our pluralistic cities; and the 
emerging recognition of the importance 
of the “will-to-meaning” (a /a Frankl) 
in psychotherapeutic theory and prac- 
tice. 


The minister deals with meanings 
and values, morals and moralisms, in 
every facet of his vocation, not exclud- 
ing his counseling. The sensitive pas- 
tor has long been aware of these in- 


escapable facts—that he is perceived as 


a symbol of the value-structure of his 
religious tradition “superego fig- 


ure,” in the jargon) and that he must 
serve as a more or less adequate guide 


for his flock in their journey through 


ethical dilemmas and moral morasses. 
Here is a book which, though not 
overwhelming in its profundity, will 


serve the minister as a useful “refresh- | 


er,’ giving an overview of the nature 
and sources of moral sanctions in our 
major ethical traditions. Five essays 
highlight the ethics of Judaism, Roman 
Catholicism, Protestantism, the Ethical 


Culture Movement, and the rational- 


istic approach. Each view is set forth 
by an “insider” who believes in its 


validity. Each representative outlines — 


basic presuppositions and principles, 
and then applies the ethical sanctions 
of his tradition to these issues: govern- 
ment initiative and private enterprise; 
religious freedom for minority groups 
(particularly non-religious minori- 
ties) ; the moral limits of the will to 
national survival; and family life 
(planned parenthood, intermarriage 


_and divorce). 


The final chapter on “Ethical Fron- 
tiers” by Walter G. Muelder is, to this 


reviewer, the most stirring, and most 


likely to “disturb the comfortable.” 


‘Here he deals with ‘“‘mankind’s revolu- 


tionary predicament” which confronts 


the church with moral challenges of © 
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unprecedented seriousness. He grap- 
ples with the frontiers of abundance, 
mass communication, family life, and 
nuclear warfare, asking the searching 


question: “Can the world religions. 


(each of which was once the creator of 


a culture) transcend their cultures and 


create world community ?”’. 

Rabbi Max Routtenberg of ‘Temple 
B’nai Sholom in Rockville Centre, 
N. Y., gives a sharply-focused picture 
of the ethics of Judaism, flowing from 
a single, monolithic idea—the image of 
God in man. Fordham sociologist Jo- 
seph Fitzpatrick, S.J., is spokesman for 
the Catholic tradition with its two 
sources of moral norms—natural law 
as known by reason and supernatural 
or revealed law, pertaining directly to 
_ salvation. New Testament Professor 

A. T. Mollegen of the Protestant Epis- 
_ copal Seminary in Virginia tackles the 

demanding task of summarizing Prot- 
estant ethics in one chapter! “The 
uniqueness of Protestant ethics springs 
from the central Protestant experience, 
formulated theologically as ‘justifica- 
tion by faith’ . . .” Both Christian 


character and moral action flow out of 


_ this new relationship to God. 

The essay on “Rational Ethics” by 
Lyman Bryson, Professor Emeritus of 
Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, and that by New York Ethical 
Culture Society leader Jerome Nathan- 
son, are similar in many ways. Ethical 
Culture sees ethical principles as uni- 
versal and not contingent on the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of any particular 
metaphysical or theological overview. 
The criteria for ethical norms are de- 
rived pragmatically from the effects of 
certain behavior on the potentialities 
of personality. Professor Bryson iden- 
tifies “rational ethics” as solidly in the 
Socratic tradition whose axiom is that 
knowledge leads to goodness. Unfor- 


tunately, though he admits that there 
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are rational principles in all religion, he 
seems quite unaware of the extent to 
which contemporary religious thought 
draws on the scientific and psychologi- 
cal in its understanding of the good life. 
He seems to divide everyone into two 
camps—those for and those against the 
rationalistic approach—without recog- 
nizing a number of other possibilities. 


The Ethical Culture chapter stands 
head and shoulders above the others in 
its appreciation of the insights of depth 
psychology into the non-rational di- 
mension of man’s ethical struggle. 
Nathanson says: “Fortunately or not, 
the springs of human behavior are not 
rational.” He then discusses concepts 
which will have a familiar ring to the 
readers of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY—the 
way in which compulsions limit ethical 
freedom, maturity as relative freedom 
from compulsivity, self-acceptance as a 
condition of ethical growth. He shows 
a respect for reason as an important 
guide for behavior, but is aware of the 
non-rational which both limits and en- 
riches reason. 


Two things would have increased the 
significance of the contribution which 
this book makes. Deeper contact 
throughout with the pivotal insights of 
the psychodynamic approach to the 
ethical problem (Fromm’s Man For 
Himself, for instance) would have put 
it on the growing edge of ethical 
thought. And, an opportunity for crea- _ 
tive interchange—some “quintalogues” _ 


-among the spokesmen of the various 


views would have made for a sharpen- 
ing of the areas of agreement and dis- 
agreement. 


—Howarp J. CLINEBELL 
Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Counseling 
Southern California Schocl 
of Theology 
Claremont, California 
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manently, please be sure to notify us, so 
that you will receive every issue of 
PastorRAL PsycHoLocy promptly. When 
advising us of a change of address, please 
indicate both your old and new address, 
with postal-zone number if any. You 
should also notify your local post office 
of your change of address. 

Please allow four weeks for effecting 
this change. Address all correspondence 
to PastoraL PsYCHOLOGY, GREAT NECK, 
NEW YORK. 


FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY for dis- 
play and distribution at forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars. Because of the number of requests 
we receive for these, it is necessary to 
limit the quantity to a maximum of 50 
copies. A postcard with your name and 
address will receive immediate attention. 
Please allow at least ten days for postal 
delivery. (While this is not required, it 
would e helpful if the approximate cost 
of postage were included with the re- 
quest.) ° 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


Field Division in the Council of Na- 


tional Defense. For nine years follow- © 


ing the war he was in business with the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
first as personnel manager and then as 
a production manager. During the lat- 
ter part of his Dennison experience he 
_ served as a Lecturer, giving courses in 
the Department of Social Ethics at 
Harvard. In 1928 he became Professor 
of Industrial Administration at Yale 
University, subsequently became Pro- 
fessor of Economics; and from 1939 
until 1945 served as Chairman of 
Yale’s Department of Economics. Dur- 


ing a large part of his tenure at Yale 
he served also as Master of Saybrook 


College, one of Yale’s residential col-. 


leges. During World War II and im- 
mediately afterward he performed sev- 
eral functions of importance, including 
service as the Armed Service Rep- 
resentative of Yale. 


In 1946 he entered upon the post 
from which he has only recently re- 
tired, as Provost and Falk Professor 
of Human Relations at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. As Provost he was 
in charge of all aspects of the develop- 
ment of undergraduate education. It 
was during his Carnegie Tech years 
that he was most active in setting forth 
his fundamental understanding con- 
cerning the nature of professional edu- 
cation, including several publications, 
many addresses, and service as chair- 
man of a now-famous Inter-Profes- 


sions Conference on Education for © 
Responsibility held in 


Professiona! 


1948, 


Long a trustee of Sarah Lawrence 


College, he served as chairman of its 


board from 1935 to 1939, and in 1960 
began his second period as trustee. 


From 1951 to 1957 he was a member 
of the Board of. Overseers of Harvard 


University, and also served as chair- 


man of its Committee to Visit the Har- 
vard Divinity School during the period 
when that School was ites re-con- 


stituted. 


He has published three books: Psy- 
chology for Executives (1928), Tech- 


nology and Labor (1939), and Un-— 


ion Management Cooperation in the 
“Stretch-Out” (co-author, 1939). He 
also edited Education for Professional 


Responsibility (1948). He has written 


previously for PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
He now lives in New Haven. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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HIS is an important book, and it is difficult to imagine any preacher! | 
whose sermons would not be improved by the careful reading of it 
On one side is the old tradition of authoritative preaching, says them 
author, and on the other are the new techniques of intimate personalggy 
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